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..»ON THE PITCHING DECKS of aircraft carriers servicing crews 


for planes dash about in rubber-soled shoes. Possibly never before has surefootedness 
been such a vital factor in defense of humanity. Amidst the inferno of bursting bombs 
and their own anti-aircraft fire these men refuel and send aloft again the winged de- 


fenders of all we hold dear in America. 





—CREWS DASH ABOUT IN RUBBER-SOLED SHOES 


Our crews on the big ships, torpedo crews boy knew in “Keds.” An athletic stand-by condition new recruits. In school gymnasi- 
on the submarines, in fact wherever feet just for twenty-five years, the younger half of ums they are helping build strong bodies 
cannot fail, the Navy has found invaluable all American men have grown up in them. and alert minds for the defense of the Amer- 
that type of rubber sole that you and your’ In training camps today they are helping _ican way of life. 
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We cannot make Keds for civilian use today. We can build health, develop sound bodies, clear thinking. The 
Keds Sports Department is dedicated to the American boys who will be its bulwark of defense tomorrow. 
Under the direction 6f Coach Frank Leahy, it is publishing a series of free official Sports Bulletins which are 
available to youngsters through local Keds dealers, or by writing direct to Frank Leahy at the address below. 
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Keds sPORTS DEPARTMENT, 1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 
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Next IssuE comes the ForBEs Fore- 
cast OF Business ConpiITIONS for the 
first quarter of 1943. 

Leading economists will give their 
outlook regarding production, prices, 
labor, rationing and other war-vital 
subjects. : 

Gene Robb will forecast develop- 
ments in Washington. 

Joseph Goodman will discuss invest- 
ment possibilities. 

And B. C. Forbes, summing up, will 
give a broad, boiled-down interpreta- 
tion of all these predictions. 

* 


Another forward-looking feature in 
the next issue is “Opportunities in 
Post-War Aviation,” by H. S. Kahm. 
This story clearly shows where the big 
money will be made in the new “air 
age,” which is bound to come with 
peace. 

* 

If salesmen ever needed alert leader- 
ship, they need it today. Salesmen in 
all fields are faced with problems that 
only management can solve. 

In the next issue, Cy Norton dis- 
cusses these problems and tells how 
they can be solved, how they are being 
solved. The story is broad in its ap- 
peal, but pinned down to facts, and 
packed with case study. 





Still another feature scheduled for 
next issue is “The Best Ideas of 1942.” 
There are 100 in all, the cream of the 
crop of hundreds that have been re- 
ported in our “New Ideas” department 
during the past year. 

By reworking this material into 
portfolio form, the editors hope to 
produce a work of permanent, ready 
reference. 
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A United States Marine dodges swiftly across 
the battle-scarred slope, takes position 
behind a shattered wall that commands 
the enemy gun emplacement across the 
tiny valley. 


A shell explodes in a shower of dirt, two 
hundred yards away from the enemy gun. 


The Marine speaks quietly into the tiny 
microphone in his hand. “AK9 to BJ. Left 
four zero. Two hundred short.” Miles 
away, an American artillery officer issues 
swift commands to his gun crew. 


Another shell-burst, this time in front of 
the target. ““AK9 to BJ,” says the leather- 
neck. “‘Left one zero. One hundred short.” 


And then, suddenly, a terrific, ground- 
shaking explosion across the valley . . . the 
enemy gun emplacement disappears in a 
black, billowing geyser of rocks and smoke 
and rubble. The Marine puts the micro- 
phone to his lips. 


“AK9 to BJ—Mission accomplished! 
AK9 to BJ—Mission accomplished!” 


Mission accomplished—a direct hit! Be- 
cause the miracle of electricity has been put 
to work again—in the rugged, compact 








radio transmitter and receiver that rides 
comfortably across the devil dog’s back, 
“W alkie-talkie,” the Marinescall it—alight, 
completely self-contained unit that allows 
constant two-way communication with un- 
hampered freedom of movement. On scores 
of vital assignments, from spotting artillery 
fire to co-ordinating the movement of ad- 
vance patrols, the “walkie-talkie” is helping 
to make American Marines the deadly 
fighting team that they are. 


The “walkie-talkie” is only one of many 
Westinghouse electrical products for Amer- 
ica’s ground forces. In tanks and combat 
cars—at artillery and anti-aircraft posts 
and communications centers—in the field 
and behind the lines, more than a hundred 
kinds of Westinghouse electrical equipment 
are in use. Even in base and field hospitals, 
Westinghouse X-Ray machines and ultra- 
violet Sterilamps* are helping daily to save 
the lives of wounded men. 


For our ground forces, as well as for our 
naval and air forces, every ounce of West- 
inghouse “know-how” is on the job—to 
provide more and more of the deadliest fight- 
ing weapons that skill and ingenuity and 
hard work can produce. 


Westinghouse © 


eee making Electricity work for Victory 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plants in 25 cities; offices everywhere 


*Trade-mark Registered 
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Endduales 
U. S. war production is beginning to 
tip the scales on all’ war fronts. 
Hitler says he will “not capitulate.” 
But he’s thinking about it. So is Mus. 


solini! 


Jap’s staggering ship losses will soon 
put Tojo in same frame of mind. 


Can Rommel’s army (?) swim as fast 
as it can run backward? 


Drafting of war workers is unneces- 
sary, unworkable. 


Volunteer methods should be tried first. 


Hoarding of cash [except for tax pay- 
ments] is unpatriotic. 


Ditto manpower. 


Buy war bonds to the limit to win the 
war and the fight against inflation. 


Will movie stocks advance? Business 
is booming. 


Wanted: A frank statement on Wash- 
ington’s post-war economic program. 


More food shortages loom if farm la- 
bor shortage is not remedied. 


Prices continue to creep upward. 


Look for further squeezing of non- 
essential industries. 


We must all tighten our belts next year. 
Sacrifice now or suffer later. 


Bureaucracy is the chief peril to the 


U. S. 


“Government questionnaires cut dras- 
tically.” Good. 


Prediction: The $25,000 annual salary 
limit will be changed. 


Contributed: Don’t sell 
short. 


Americans 


Two essentials: Work and faith. 


—G. W. 
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SE ce lik aul 
Keep your fleet in active service 


.-AT CITIES SERVICE! 











Night and day, in fair weather and foul, 
five million trucks roll across the land, 
hauling the cargoes of Victory—food, 
munitions, tools, raw materials... 


These trucks are front-line fighters in the 
battle of production and supply. They 
represent a vital lifeline of American in- 
dustry. That lifeline must be kept 
intact! 


To keep America’s trucks geared for active 
service, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has launched a nationwide program of 
preventive maintenance. 


We of Cities Service are glad to get behind 
the program of the O.D.T. with all our 
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facilities. Equipped with such outstanding 
developments as the Power Prover, Sealed 
Lubrication, the Ride Improver and other 
special features, Cities Service is in a 
unique position to do the job. 


Many Cities Service dealers already have 
signed up with the O.D.T. and now are 
qualified as service members of the U.S. 
Truck Conservation Corps. They are. 
pledged to protect and to maintain 
America’s vital transport fleets. 


Look for the official sign at Cities Service 
Stations—and drive in for the protective 
maintenance service that will keep your 
trucks rolling on the job! 






CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


CHICAGO e SHREVEPORT 








*« * * OIL 1S AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY! * * * 
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Why America’s The automotive mechanics of yesterday 
Cars and Trucks Are are the Victory Service Men of today. ... 
VEHICLES OF VICTORY* For it’s up to them to maintain the : 
“© Sole transportation for war motorized transportation system which 
munities. 


carries men and materials to and from | 
*® Sole transportation for war 


materials in many com- America’s war plants, America’s farms, 
munities. : 


3 e 5 ° +o ~ 
a i a America’s other essential industries. .. . 
use one car or more. 


They know their job, and they’re doing 


® 67 per cent of all farm car 


mileage is necessity driving. their job! ... Help them to keep your car 
ee edery ah rica” or truck serving for Victory by getting 
freight. _ ; 


7 skilled service now and regularly. 
® Trucks alone serve 54,000 
communities not reached by CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
railroads. 


*All statements based on reports compiled by the Michigan State 
«Highway Department and the Statistical Department of A. M. A. 









































“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 
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By THE EDITORS 


Wanted: A Manpower Program 


Perhaps the most important, the most urgent problem con- 
fronting the nation today is the growing shortage of man- 
power in many vital war industries and on our farms, and 
the redistribution or transfer of available workers from 
non-essential to essential industries and localities. 

Great Britain has solved this pressing problem by placing 
its entire manpower program under the direction of one 
man, Ernest Bevin. And, according to all reports, the system 
is working out quite satisfactorily. 

The situation in this country is somewhat different—it is 
probably too late to reorganize the entire governmental set- 
up. But among the proposals now generally favored are: 

1. Appointment of one man to co-ordinate and direct all 
our manpower agencies—the War Manpower Commission, 
the Selective Service Board, the War Labor Board. 

2. Drastic reduction of the rapidly-growing army of Fed- 
eral civilian workers by the formation of a staff of financial 
experts to increase efficiency, eliminate personnel not need- 
ed, stop duplication of work, as well as waste and extrava- 
gance. Senator Byrd has estimated that civilian government 
employees could be cut one-third—from 3,000,000 to 2,000,- 
000—without loss of efficiency. 

3. Full utilization of the large number of Negro workers 
now unemployed (see p. 10), and physically handicapped 
persons capable of performing some sort of work. 

4. A democratic, volunteer system, rather than compul- 
sory, or draft, methods for allocating and transferring avail- 
able workers from vital to non-vital industries and areas, 
with local authorities rather than Federal authorities de- 
ciding which workers can be spared and which can not. 
Opposed by labor unions and the great majority of un- 
organized workers, any plan to draft workers would be very 
difficult to enforce and is receiving scant consideration. 

The problem can be solved if we go about it in a business- 
like, statesmanlike manner. —GEorcE WoLr. 


Noteworthy Experiment 


A noteworthy experiment in labor relations has been 
undertaken by the Packard Motor Car Co. It’s a shop edu- 
cation plan, calling for frequent meetings of some 500 
company supervisors, foremen and union shop stewards. 
In plain words, the plan means that both management and 
labor will get the same story, at the same time, in the 
same way. 

Commenting on the experiment, Packard’s President 
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George T. Christopher comes straight to the point: “These 
joint meetings of management and labor leaders are expected 
to clear the air and cut out the double talk that can slow 
up production progress. . . . Without good labor relations, 
all the mechanical skill in the world cannot get our pro- 
duction job done.” 

The meetings, already labeled by authorities as con- 
structive and vital to the war effort, will be conducted by 
well-known experts on production and labor relations. 


—Don SAMSON. 
” 


The best producers need no prodding. 
* 


Faith Will Win 


The thrilling news of the rescue of Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, after floating for three weeks in a rubber life raft 
in the vast expanse of the Pacific, and its electrifying effect 
on every man, woman and child in the country, brought 
home to all of us once again the value of faith, hope and 
optimism. 

All those familiar with the accomplishments of Capt. 
Rickenbacker, especially Mrs. Rickenbacker, had unwaver- 
ing faith and confidence in his courage, his ability to work 
himself out of a tight situation in which he had time to 
think. He did it before; they knew he could do it again. 
They never gave up hope. 

It’s a lesson we should all take to heart. With equal faith 
in the justice of the cause for which Capt. Rickenbacker, 
and all of us, are fighting this war, we cannot lose. 

In our last issue we were proud to print a letter from 
Capt. Rickenbacker, congratulating B. C. Forbes on the 25th 
Anniversary of Forses Magazine. The letter, it is interest- 
ing to note, was written by Capt. Rickenbacker just before 
he departed on his eventful mission for the Secretary of 
War, and we went to press just before the glad news of his 
rescue was received. 

Now it is our great pleasure to reciprocate, and join the 
whole nation in congratulating Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. 

—Grorce Wo-r. 


Do We Need Patent Pool? 


Henry Kaiser, shipbuilder extraordinary, has proposed 
that an “inventions pool” be formed, under control of a 
Government agency, to be dissolved after the war. 

(Continued on page 26) 

















The Truth About 
Negro Labor 





This article presents an ac- 
count of the Negro’s place in 
an “all-out” war effort. The 
facts presented here have been 
checked and rechecked by the 
writer. They are brought to 
light as a business service. 











MERICAN industry today is faced 
with a crucial manpower short- 
age. Meanwhile, there are a quar- 

ter of a million unemployed Negroes. 

Every tenth person in this country is 
a Negro—13,000,000 of them. Over 
5,000,000 are of employable age. At 
least 700,000 are trained for skilled or 
white collar work. Yet 20% (over 
1,000,000) are unemployed or under- 
employed. 

Why? 

There are two major reasons: (1) 
Many labor unions are discriminating 
against colored workers. (2) Many 
employers refuse to hire them. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


The recent “Tom Ray Case” has 
brought the picture of Negro labor 
into national focus. This is the case in 
which Ray, head of an AFL Metal 
Trades Union, refused to allow 30 Ne- 
groes imported to Oregon by the 
Kaiser Shipyards to sign up as any- 
thing but painters’ helpers and labor- 
ers. Although the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice 
has interceded on behalf of the Ne- 
groes, at present writing Ray is still 
adamant. The Negroes can take it or 
leave it. 

The Ray case is typical of the atti- 
tude of many unions. At least 23 of 
them, chiefly AFL affiliates, wholly ex- 
clude Negroes or admit them to sub- 
ordinate status. It is estimated that 
well over 200,000 are denied member- 
ship entirely. Others are accepted for 
limited classes of work. 


By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


Although the situation has improved 
somewhat in recent months, due to 
government pressure, unionism’s very 
strong resistance to the influx of black 
labor continues. Just prior to Pearl 
Harbor, membership was denied 
Negro workers by a long list of union 
locals, including one of the large metal 
and machinery branches, at least two 
telegraphers’ unions, some 18 railroad 
unions, and various locals of the 
steamfitters union, the plumbers union, 
boilermakers, shipbuilders, welders 
and many others. In spite of pressure. 
the majority of these are still anti- 
Negro. 

Even the Government, until recently, 
has generally followed the prevailing 
pattern. In U. S. Navy Yards, for ex- 
emple, Negroes have been limited to 
the inferior jobs, and during the build- 
ing of the new Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, they were barred 
completely. In the construction of Fort 
Eustis and Camp Lee, in Virginia, no 
colored carpenters were employed, al- 
though hundreds were ready and will- 
ing to work. 

In fact, it wasn’t until this year 
that the Government began to lower 











the barriers to any appreciable extent, 
and 4,000 Negroes were added to the 
War Department’s civilian staff in 


Washington. 


"MANY EVASIONS 


The Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice has been operating energetic- 
ally. However, there are many 
“dodges” employed by both unions 
and management to circumvent the 
Committee’s directives against discrim- 
ination. For example, a short time ago 
the Committee found that Local 597 
of the AFL’s Steamfitters Protective 
Association and Local 130 of the Chi- 
cago Journeymen Plumbers Associa- 
tion were not admitting Negroes to 
membership. Although these unions 
had no actual rules against the admis- 
sion of Negroes, they were interpreting 
closed-shop contracts which they had 
with building contractors in such a 
way as to prevent them from getting 
employment. 

“Token employment” is another eva- 
sion that is quite general. This is the 
practice of hiring a small number of 
colored workers in order to avoid 
charges of discrimination. The great 
bulk of such companies’ employees, of 
course, are white. 

A typical “dodge” was encountered 
in Birmingham, Ala. The Committee 
was informed that skilled Negroes 
were not available. Further investiga- 
tion revealed that, while this assertion 
contained a certain element of truth, it 
was simply a result of Negroes being 
barred from training schools and 
agencies. The reason? Ostensibly, be- 
cause they couldn’t be placed when 
trained, so why train them? 

It is just this sort of run-around that 
is giving the Negro a feeling of dis- 
content. “Last hired and first fired” 
represents his simple and philosophic 
summing up of the whole problem of 
Negro manpower. He finds himself be- 
wildered in the face of a “black-out” in 
which he “can’t get a job without a 
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union card,” and “can’t get a card 
without having a job.” He knows that 
in some cases the war is giving him 
greater opportunities for employment, 
yet he can’t help wonder whether the 
war's end will take back those oppor- 
tunities, as in 1918. 

What about management? What 
steps is it taking to tap this vast reser- 
voir of Negro manpower? Some em- 
ployers, realizing the potentialities, are 
now making use of it. Many others are 
following the system of “token em- 
ployment.” 

The aircraft industry is one of the 
largest employers of Negro labor, em- 
ploying over 12,000 today in contrast 
with a few hundred a year ago. Much 
of this is due to recent government 
pressure. Though other industries are 
slowly following suit, many more are 
still refusing to relax their bans. The 
result is a vast, untapped pool of work- 
ers in the midst of employers crying 
frantically for manpower. 

In one mideastern city, contractors 
with large war orders were scurrying 
around wildly in an effort to import 
white workers to carry on production. 
A Congressional Committee, investi- 
gating the unusual migration of work- 
ers to the city, discovered 10,000 un- 
employed Negroes. 

In a recent survey of the hiring 
schedules of selected defense employ- 
ers, the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity reported that 51% of 282,245 ex- 
pected job openings were barred to 
Negro workers. Many of these open- 
ings were in areas where general labor 
shortages existed. 


MANAGEMENT'S VIEWPOINT 


Prior to Government intercession, 
three-quarters of all defense plants “re- 
fused to hire Negroes except as jani- 
tors.” Many companies which did hire 
them for industrial work, it was stated, 
confined them to jobs below their 
skills, ; 

The Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee is trying to weed out these 
abuses, but they are still widespread. 
So much so that the four major war 
agencies—the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the War Production Board, 
the Army and the Navy—have felt it 
necessary to issue a special pamphlet 
on the subject (Nov. 9) exhorting em- 
ployers to hire Negroes as a means of 
increasing war production. Only two 
weeks ago, however, the Fair Employ- 
ment Committee was forced to order 
the Delta Shipbuilding Corp., New Or- 


leans, La., to “cease discriminating 
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against skilled colored labor.” The fact 
remains that many white employers 
will not hire black workers if they can 
help it. 

Why? 

There are three reasons, as given 
by employers: 

1. They contend that unions won't 
allow them to hire Negroes. There is a 
certain amount of justice in this claim, 
as we have seen. However, the fact 
remains that this is more often a sub- 
terfuge than not. The Fair Employ- 
ment Committee is always available for 
cracking down on union discrimina- 
tory practices. The employer has only 
to call its attention to the Committee. 


“WON'T WORK TOGETHER” 


2. Employers claim that the whites 
and Negroes won’t work together. The 
Government’s own answer to this is 


This Negro, classified as “skilled,” is employed by Sun Shipbuilding 


simply that they do. They are working 
side by side in aircraft plants, ship- 
yards, coal fields, steel mills, ordnance 
plants—everywhere. One aircraft plant 
employing a large number of Negroes 
reports that no skilled white workers 
have walked out. Even in the South, it 
has been traditional for years for Ne- 
gro and white laborers, bricklayers 
and plasterers to work together. If 
there are isolated cases of friction, it 
is naturally a problem to be faced. 

3. Many employers say that Ne- 
groes “just can’t do the work.” Yet 
census figures list 12,000 Negro ma- 
sons, 33,000 carpenters, 2,000 elec- 
tricians, 8,000 machinists, 27,000 me- 
chanics, 19,000 painters, 25,000 iron 
and steel workers, 63 architects, 351 
technical engineers and 25,000 clerks 


—skilled work, certainly. Further, in 
1941, more than 4,800 Negroes re- 
ceived college degrees in engineering, 
chemistry, various sciences, and liberal 
arts. More than 56,000 completed 
trades, industrial, professional and 
clerical courses. An additional 56,000 
enrolled in defense training courses. 

Recently, the National Industrial 
Conference Board completed a coun- 
trywide survey in which over 100 man- 
agements were asked to grade colored 
and white workers on comparable 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs. In ability 
and skill, 70 managements ranked Ne- 
groes as equal to whites, and in pro- 
ductivity, 85 managements found 
them equal. 

What, then, is the future for Negro 
labor? The black worker is ready, 
able and willing. It is up to manage- 
ment and the unions as to whether his 





Black Star 


hands are to be busy or idle. Dr. 
Robert Weaver, colored Harvard 
graduate and chief of the Negro Man- 
power Service under McNutt, has a 
practical viewpoint on the subject. 
“We don’t fool with talk about equal- 
ity,” he says. “Our approach is eco- 
nomic—maximum war production.” 

A similar view is expressed in the 
pamphlet on Negro labor issued by the 
War Manpower Commission, in 
answer to the contention that Negroes 
should be excluded from skilled work 
because it is “white men’s work.” 

“We cannot afford the luxury of 
thinking in terms of white men’s 
work,” says the Commission. “It isn’t 
white men’s work we have to do—it’s 
war work, and there’s more than 
enough of it.” 














HEN the Pilgrims landed in 

\\) America, they landed from 

wooden ships. They built their 
houses of wood and heated them with 
wood, and the stockades they raised 
against their Indian enemies were also 
made of wood. 

Ploughs, ox-yokes, wagons, wheels, 
bridges, furniture, toys, and a host of 
other necessities for life and comfort, 
came from the virgin forests of the 
new land in which they had settled. 

It was a wood age. 

And despite the inroads of metals 
and other materials into the fields 
which for so long were dominated by 
wood, wood has remained one of our 
most important natural resources 
througl. the centuries. 

Today, in the greatest crisis which 
the U. S. has faced_in its history, wood 
once more has become a major factor 
from a military point of view, and as 
a reservoir of material to provide 
countless civilian necessities formerly 
derived from metal and other strategic 
materials. 

Fortunately trees, with the possible 
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Wooden hinge and pipe segments 





Many new uses have put wood out 
front as a vital material of war 


By W. R. E. BAXTER 


exception of corn, are the nation’s 
greatest crop. Approximately one-third 
of the area of the country is forest 
land. And, unlike minerals and petro- 
leum, forest growth is a replaceable 
natural resource, particularly - under 
the modern “tree-farming” methods 
now used by the vast forest product 
industries. Forests no longer are de- 
nuded ruthlessly. Timber can and is 
being increasingly grown as a crop. 
Only those trees which have reached 
maturity and the greatest point of use- 
fulness are harvested, leaving room for 
new crops Forest conservation and re- 
forestation are now as much a part of 
“tree-farming” as logging itself. 


800 WAR USES 


The importance of these modern 
methods of forestry cannot be over- 
estimated when it is realized that wood 
now contributes directly to the war 
effort by providing, in whole or in 
part, approximately 800 items used by 
the Army and Navy. To supply these 
needs this year will require 38,000,- 
000,000 board feet of finished lumber, 





. « « redwood bark fiber 





in addition to wood needed for chemi. 
cal distillation, fuel and pulp. 

The forest industries in this coun. 
try were among the few which were 
found prepared to step into a major 
war role when hostilities began. Wood 
research, while long neglected in this 
country because of a seeming inex. 
haustible supply of raw material, had 
reached a point of development which, 
once again, moved wood into a posi- 
tion as an important competitor with, 
and substitute for, metals. 

The most important wood-research 
organization is the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the Forest Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Madison, 
Wis. Other laboratories which are play- 
ing a large part in developing the ulti- 
mate usefulness of wood in its various 
forms are the Western Pine Associa- 
tion Research Laboratory, Portland, 
Ore., the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis., and the newly-com- 
pleted laboratory of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., at Longview, Wash. 

While one of the most important war 
uses of wood is to relieve steel and 
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other metals for direct war uses, wood 
itself is playing a big part on the actu- 
al battle lines. A recent Associated 
Press dispatch from London revealed 
that Britain’s new twin-engined re- 
connaissance bomber, “The Mosqui- 
to,” which has been bombing Germany 
by day and by night, is constructed 
principally of wood. One of the most 
surprising statements in the report, 
however, is that this wooden bomber 
has in some circumstances proved less 
vulnerable to gunfire than metal ma- 
chines. 

Both our Army and Navy have 
water-and-weather-proof plywood train- 
ing planes and Henry J. Kaiser, build- 
er extraordinary, has applied to Wash- 
ington for permission to construct 
giant transport planes entirely out of 
wood in his Oregon plant. These trans- 
ports, it is said, would not only pro- 
vide for speedy movement of troops 
but also would serve to overcome the 
submarine menace in supplying vital 
materials quickly, both here and 
abroad, to points where they are most 
needed. 

The story of General MacArthur’s 
trip from the Philippines to Australia 
and the exploits of Lieutenant Bulkeley 
and other naval heroes are well known, 
and all were accomplished in little 
resin-bonded plywood mosquito boats. 
The same plywood is being used by 
Army engineers in combat zones for 
pontoons. It is stronger than steel of 
the same weight and resists oil and 
water better than does metal and, sur- 
prisingly, it is more flameproof than 
dural. An added and important advan- 
tage of plywood boats is that they 
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average about a third lighter than 
metal boats and can be produced much 
more rapidly. 

Thousands of tons of steel have been 
released for direct war use through 
the use of two laboratory-discovered 
processes which permit all-wood con- 
struction of giant hangers, barracks, 
gymnasiums, warehouses, radio tow- 
ers and other structures which former- 
ly called for metals. One of these proc- 
esses is the use of laminated wood, or 
pieces of wood glued together with 
their grains parallel. Structures with 
spans as great as 200 feet and heights 
of more than 40 feet are sustained by 
arches made by this method. Such 
arches can be made of either long or 
short pieces of wood and are treated 
to resist insects, fire and decay. 


NEW BUILDING TECHNIQUE 


The use of solid timber construction 
in place of steel has also expanded the 
utility of wood as a war weapon. 
Through the use of Teco connectors, 
or small metal timber connectors 
(T-e-c-o are the initials of the industry- 
controlled Timber Engineering Co.), 
solid beams may be joined together so 
that the joints are as strong, or strong- 
er, than the timber itself. These con- 
nectors are used extensively in the con- 
struction of shipyards, bridges and 
other heavy war structures and permit 
the use of wood on projects which 
were beyond its scope only a few years 
ago. 

The use of wood as water pipe is 
not new. Excavators in New York are 
constantly digging up all-wooden wa- 
ter mains that were part of the city’s 





water system 100 or more years ago. 
But the war has brought wood back 
into this field on a gigantic scale. It 
now replaces iron and steel in culverts 
and other drainage systems in many 
places throughout the country, particu- 
larly in Army cantonments. A wood- 
pipe water system for an Army can- 
tonment of approximately 35,000 men 
was found to have saved more than 
9,000,000 pounds of steel and almost 
$250,000 in cost. 

One of the country’s largest manu- 
facturers of metal drainage products 
has developed a culvert made entirely 
of small wood sections which interlock 
without the use of metal and has the 
added advantage of being flexible, 
speeding the process of putting it un- 
derground. 

But the use of wood for civilian 
products is equally important as a war 
measure to relieve metals for active 
service. Barrels, for instance, for ship- 
ping wet or dry products, are now 
made so that they can be collapsed 
when they are returned—thus saving 
valuable transportation space. Nuts, 
bolts and washers are also made of 
wood, as are blackout panels and stir- 
rup pumps. And now machine bearings, 
which in many cases, ‘under suitable 
conditions, outwear metal bearings, 
are being made from rock maple. 

Wood is entering our homes, sup- 
plying our clothing and blankets, our 
plumbing, our kitchenware, our “jew- 
elry,” our toys and hundreds of other 
daily necessities in increasing quanti- 
ties. Wooden soles are now found on 
fashionable women’s shoes in shops on 


New York’s Fifth Avenue. They are 








not the European sabot type, to be 
sure. They are made in two or more 
parts, which are hinged together for 
flexibility, and have small leather in- 
serts to increase traction and stop clat- 
ter. Their extended use would save 
great quantities of leather for war use. 
Rubber heels for men’s shoes, likewise, 
now have wooden cores. 

The bark of the Sequoia, or Cali- 
fornia redwood tree, is another wood 
product that we are going to hear a lot 
about. Blended with wool, it is now 
used in the manufacture of blankets, 
and, in felt form, for sports clothes, 
mattresses, and in many other ways 
that release wool for our armed forces. 
Blankets and clothing made from Se- 
quoia felt and wool are reputed to be 
just as durable as all-wool products. 


PLYWOOD BATHTUBS 


It may not be long before new homes 
will be equipped with molded, water- 
proof plywood bathtubs, kitchen sinks 
and drainboards, hard maple hinges, 
maple weather strips and hard wood 
pulleys inside wooden window frames. 
They are all on the market now. In one 
case a wood-frame window designed 
to replace metal reduces the amount of 
metal needed from 20 pounds to 13 
ounces per unit. The metal saved is 
finding its way to the front lines as 
ammunition. 

The recent drive to get automobile 
bumpers contributed to our scrap met- 
al stores did not find the wood indus- 
tries napping. There are a number of 
wooden bumpers now on the market, 
which are said to be as efficient as the 
metal variety. Further, they are inex- 
pensive and may be attached to cars 
in a matter of minutes. 

A number of experiments have been 
made with wooden “tires.” Among the 
earliest to try them were the operators 
of milk and bread delivery trucks, 
whose speeds are slow and stops fre- 
quent. In St. Louis, one milk firm has 
been using wooden tires on the front 
wheels of its trucks for nearly a year 
and finds them satisfactory. Other in- 
stances of wooden tires on all four 
wheels have been reported from vari- 
ous parts of the country. One oper- 
ator claims that the longer he used 
his wooden tires the more durable they 
became because of the fragments of 
metal which they picked up off the 
roads. Experiments with wooden tires 
are continuing and many improve- 
ments have been made in their con- 
struction and wearing qualities during 
the past few months. 


Wood lamination and weather-proof 
plywood made it possible for the Army 
to construct its truck bodies of wood 
instead of metal, a lead which was soon 
followed by commercial truckers. In 
many instances van weights have been 
reduced as much as 3,000 pounds. 

Before Pearl Harbor the manufac- 
turers of wooden toys had almost 
thrown in the sponge in their losing 
fight against metal toys. Now that met- 
al toys are taboo, a whole industry has 
been revived, and it looks like a wood- 
en Christmas for the kiddies. Solid 
wood, plywood and wood plastics are 
the basic toy materials today. Even 
velocipedes and bicycles are made now 
of wood, many of them without a sin- 
gle nut or bolt made of metal. 

Metal clothes hangers are being re- 
placed rapidly by all-wood hangers, 
which are pressed into shape and con- 
tain no metal whatever. Our food now 
comes to us in containers made of raw 
wood, plywood, paper and _ plastics. 
Collapsible tubes made of plastics are, 
or soon will be, found on drug-store 
shelves. All of them are wood deriva- 
tives, because plastics are made of 
cellulose and lignin which are compo- 
nent parts of wood. Compacts and 
other cosmetic containers are now 
made of wood, in many cases from 





HOME-MADE RUBBER 





International 


Tom AND Jimmy Richards, “kitchen 
chemists” extraordinary, use an ordi- 
nary bakery mixer to whip up a batch 
of synthetic rubber of their own de- 
velopment. The brothers make their 
product from waste vegetable matter, 
milk, etc. Cost: Only 35¢ a pound. 
Jeffers is “interested,” they declare. 








sawdust which formerly went to waste, 
The possibilities of extending the use 
of sawdust as a plastic source may be 
imagined by examining a telephone 
instrument case, many of the parts of 
which started out on the sawdust pile, 

Another important wood develop. 
ment is the perfection, in the U. S., of 
the process for manufacturing com. 
pregnated wood. It is a process that 
has been known for years both in 
Germany and England, but which nev. 
er reached in those countries the state 
of development to which it has been 
brought by the Forest Products Labor. 
atory. 

The method by which it is made, 
roughly, is to impregnate wood with 
resin and then compress it. The result- 
ing product has a surface as hard as 
plate glass, which cannot be scratched, 
burned by cigarettes or stained. The 
advantage of the American process 
over others is that it permits the mold- 
ing of shapes to exact dimensions, 
while the foreign product must be tool- 
shaped after a rough mold has been 
made. One of the principal war uses 
of this material is said to be in the 
manufacture of airplane propellers and 
structural parts of planes. 


NAZIS ARE WOOD-WISE 


Nazi war production has wood as 
its backbone, but we are fast gaining 
on that wood-conscious nation in find- 
ing war uses for our great timber 
stocks—which are six times greater 
than those of Germany. Our forests 
can and do provide us with sugar, tex- 
tiles, proteins, alcohol, cattle fodder, 
industrial chemicals, plastics and an 
endless number of other derivatives. 
A 500-pound tree in a backyard, were 
the processes of extraction perfected 
and economical, contains enough sugar 
for a family of four for a year. 

Sawdust is being used in Germany 
as cattle fodder and experiments have 
shown here that sawdust mixed with 
grains does not lower the quantity or 
quality of milk when fed to cows. The 
alcohol derived from wood is provid- 
ing us with high explosives and the 
basis for an important type of synthet- 
ic tire; charcoal protects us and our 
troops from poison gas; bomb fuses 
and shell cases are molded from wood 
plastics. 

Men always have admired and re- 
spected stately trees and forests, but it 
has taken a global war to make them 
realize that a tree also is an arsenal of 
weapons and a storeroom of many of 
the essentials and comforts of life. 
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HEN the war began to pinch 
W i California town of Lodi 

(population 11,079) early last 
Spring, Henry Lombardi took stock of 
his business—a business he had built 
up the hard way. His auto truck agen- 
cy had no trucks to sell. There were 
no mechanics left in his repair shop; 
they had been lured away by higher 
wages in the shipyards. The other 
shops in town were in the same plight. 
Almost a thousand good craftsmen had 
been drained out of Lodi, leaving the 
onetime vigorous San Joaquin Valley 
community both anemic and depressed. 
Scores of homes were empty, families 
gone. 

In the town’s best machine shop the 
lathes, shapers, power drills, grinders, 
hydraulic presses, welding outfits—as 
fine an assortment of machine tools as 
any small manufacturer could ask— 
were idle because its workers, and 
finally its owner, had gone to war 
plants in the big cities. Without much 
effort Lombardi persuaded him to sign 
an option to sell the shop. 

“Lodi can do something to help win 
the war,” he told his neighbors. “I’m 
going to San Francisco and get a war 
contract.” 


LITTLE FELLOW'S CHAMPION 


In the small-contracts branch of the 
War Production Board, energetic, fast- 
talking Lombardi tackled Army, Navy 


and civilian procurement officers. All 


had the same answer, “Your plants are 
too little.” But one WPB engineer 
said, “You’d better see Tolan.” 

“Who’s Tolan?” 

“He’s a young fellow who was sent 
to California from Washington to help 
the little fellows out.” 

Lombardi found Jack Tolan and re- 
peated his story of how the people of 
Lodi, stagnating through no fault of 
their‘own, were eager to make things 
that would help win the war. 

“You ought to team up with the city 
of Stockton,” advised Tolan. “They 
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By FRANK J. TAYLOR 


have a production pool to handle war 
contracts, and your people could share 
some of them.” 

“Just what is a pool?” asked Lom- 
bardi. 

“A number of plants that consoli- 
date their facilities under government 
sponsorship. Such a pool provides the 
plant capacity, the machine tools, tech- 
nical knowledge, financial strength 
and management which are needed to 
meet the heavy production schedules 
and rush delivery dates demanded by 
even the smallest. government con- 
tracts today.” 


LODI'S FIRST ORDER 


“Why shouldn’t we organize our 
own pool and show what Lodi itself 
can do?” exploded Lombardi. “How 
about your coming over to help us?” 

Tolan agreed. Lombardi called a 
meeting. Every employer in town at- 
tended. Tolan explained why the Army 
and Navy, and large prime contractors 
like shipyards and aircraft factories, 
insist that contracts which they award 
must be fulfilled by mass production. 
They must at least reach the $10,000 
minimum for war goods contracts re- 
quired by the Walsh-Healy Act. They 
lack inspectors to check production on 
smaller orders, and they have to have 
the goods on time, or the war machine 
will be thrown out of gear. 

That evening 16 business men, in- 
cluding the owners of the town’s ga- 
rages, the planing mill, the awning 
store, the machine shop, a truck repair 
shop and a farm machinery works, 
formed Lodi United Manufacturers, 
Inc., a co-operative, or pool. Into its 
treasury each member put $300. The 
next day they saw the local manager 
of the Bank of America, who promised 
them $10,000 credit for wages and 
materials. Lombardi rushed back to 
San Francisco to line up some jobs. 
This time, instead of saying, “You're 
too small,” the Army and Navy buyers 
handed him specifications upon which 


War Orders for 
Everybody 


to bid. He hurried home to discuss 
them with his partners. Their bids 
were high on the first seven contracts, 
but they landed the eighth. It was an 
order for 25,000 carpenters’, drafts- 
men’s and machinists’ tool chests for 
Army engineers. 

The pool took the contract, then di- 
vided the work among the co-opera- 
tive’s members best qualified to handle 
it. The contract put 70 Lodi men and 
women into war production. While 
they worked, Lombardi, the bird-dog 
of the pool, went to San Francisco and 
talked up Lodi’s facilities. He landed a 
contract for canvas water bags for 
Army trucks. Nobody ever thought of 
Lodi as a source of these, but Lom- 
bardi had remembered that back of 
Marv Putnam’s little awning store was 
a large, light room with eight sewing 
machines in it, in which the tentmaker 
had made garden furniture until pri- 
orities cut off his supply of awning. 


HOW IDEA GREW 


The order for the water bags car- 
ried with it an A-1-A rating on canvas. 
The staves for the bags were a job for 
the Enterprise Planing Mill; the hooks 
and fasteners were right up the alley 
of the Lodi Precision Manufacturing 
Co. With Henry Lombardi selling the 
town to the procurement officers, it 
seemed there was much that Lodi 
could do to help win the war. 

Affable young Jack Tolan, who 
solved Lodi’s war problem, has done 
the same for 16 other communities in 
central California. He is the son of 
Congressman John Tolan, chairman of 
the House of Representatives commit- 
tee which is studying the social and 
economic aspects of wartime labor mi- 
gration. Young Tolan, secretary of the 
investigating committee, discovered 
town after town in the rural Middle 
West denuded of workers who, lured 
by high wages, had abandoned their 
homes and had crowded into defense 

{Continued on page 32) 























66 O one wants to look up all the 
time, for it makes the back of 
the neck tired!” 

This used to be one of the favorite 
sayings of Alfred Adler, who was one 
of the great teachers of the science of 
human relations. It is a simple state- 
ment, but it covers a most important 
fact—one that has a dollars and cents 
value to anyone in an executive job. 
The man who learns this simple fact, 
and disciplines himself to observe it, 
has a head-start on the road to high 
places. 

But it’s a hard lesson to learn! What 
is the use of being an executive if you 
can’t strut before your subordinates? 
Human vanity is not easily licked— 
and it never dies. 


POOR RICHARD'S EXPERIENCE 


When Benjamin Franklin was a 
young man, he used to be very posi- 
tive in his assertions. He was usually 
right in what he said, but the combi- 
nation of being right and dogmatic at 
the same time was getting him a lot of 
enemies. When the matter was called 
to his attention, he thought it over 
carefully, and in his autobiography he 
wrote that from that day forward (for 
more than 50 years), he avoided all 
flat assertions, preferring to preface 
remarks with such statements as “In 
my judgment” or “It seems to me,” 
etc. He found that with such an ap- 
proach, even though it made him seem 
hesitant and tentative, he was able to 
win people to his point of view, even 
when there seemed no initial hope of 
so doing. 

The significance of this for anyone 
in an executive position is greater than 
it appears on the surface due to the 
peculiar nature of his function. The 
executive does not do the jobs in his 
department. He has a two-fold task. 
He must know what needs to be done 
and how it should be done. Then he 
must know how to win the collabora- 
tion of his subordinates. 
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By WILLARD BEECHER 


Most anyone advanced to a super- 
visory position has had enough tech- 
nical experience to fulfil the first re- 
quirement, but there is always a short- 
age of men who know how to handle 
subordinates without stirring up oppo- 
sition. 

In the days of the Pharoah, the 
sword and the lash were all that were 
used to get work out of subordinates. 
Later, the sword and lash were re- 
placed by fear of dismissal and simi- 
lar economic reprisals. But modern en- 
terprise is more complex; it calls for 
employees who are working with their 
own inner-consent. 

Men who are “driven” can’t carry 
out, on orders, the complex situations 
in modern technology. They’re good 
workers only when they are bringing 
brains, hands and the inner-will-to- 
produce to their tasks! 

This has given rise to a new type of 
supervision aimed at leading men 
rather than driving them. And this 
opens the field for a new kind of su- 
pervisor, who understands the tech- 
niques of handling men by non-author- 
itarian methods. Today, a supervisor 
has to be a leader in fact, not just in 
theory, if he is to command the re- 
spect and co-operation of his men. 


? 


FEAR-BREEDING HABITS 


In spite of this, many supervisors 
depend on “bawling men out,” criti- 
cizing, talking-down to men, and act- 
ing aloof and superior. It is easy to 
see why they still do this. It has been 
a tradition for a boss to act in this 
manner. There’s a superstition that men 
won't “respect” a supervisor unless he 
holds himself like a king and remains 
cold, distant and threateningly hostile. 
It is believed by more than a few that 
unless they keep their subordinates in- 
timidated, they won’t be able to domi- 
nate the situation at,all. Such individ- 
uals claim that they get respect by 
such behavior. In reality, they have 
only their fear. 





Are You Feared 
or Respected? 


When respect exists between indi- 
viduals, it is possible to exchange 
ideas, plan courses of action, get 
things done jointly. Matters at hand 
progress without tensions and strains, 
for there is a feeling that those pres- 
ent are equals. Where fear exists be- 
tween supervisor and employees, how- 
ever, each must spend most of his 
energy watching out for his own skin. 
A supervisor who depends on author- 
ity to get results, lives in a hell of his 
own making. 

It’s only human to hate those we 
fear, even if we dare not show our 
hatred openly! It’s easy for a super- 
visor to administer sharp rebukes, to 
be inconsiderate and otherwise domi- 
nate those dependent on his will, but 
he can’t hope to behave in this way 
without breeding in them the hatred 
that will stop them from full collabo- 
ration. Actually, he will get only the 
amount of work he squeezes out of 
them—never a bit more. 


NOBODY LOVES A SNOB 


In terms of dollars, this kind of by- 
play between supervisors and em- 
ployees costs a company countless 
sums. When individuals get caught in 
such struggles for dominance, other 
matters are neglected. Obstructionism 
rules—especially of the passive kind. 
Workers have thousands of ways of 
defeating those they fear, and .such a 
supervisor can’t have his eyes every- 
where at once. Anyone familiar with 
such situations knows what happens 
when the supervisor’s back is turned 
for a moment. 

The man who would create good- 


will then, and win the collaboration of * 


his subordinates, must overcome any 
desire he may have for pageantry, the 
trappings of authority. If he regards 
himself as being of “finer clay” than 
his men, let him hide this fact as he 
would a shameful secret. 

No one loves a snob, not even an- 
other snob! 
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THE 


tary victory in World War II well 

may be a change from Democrat 
to Republican administration in 1944 
is the private post-election judgment of 
many New Deal disciples in Washing- 
ton. Part of the GOP majority last 
month, they believe, was due to justi- 
fiable criticism of the war effort on the 
home front and to absence of victories 
on the battle line. North Africa, Gua- 
dalcanal and now a more decisive do- 
mestic administration of war problems 
are the kind of achievements that 
would cut down the protest vote, but it 
is doubtful that they could change the 
result or reverse the trend. Several rea- 
sons are cited for the rough political 
weather that the New Deal—or any 
other wartime government—cannot 
escape. 

1, Government is held responsible 
for all hardships at home and abroad 
because it must prescribe and enforce 
them. 

2. Individual willingness to sacrifice 
whatever necessary is offset by appear- 
ances of unfairness in administering 
such “sacrifice” orders as payroll tax- 
es, nationwide gas and fuel oil ration- 
ing, wage freezing, fair crop price fix- 
ing, draft deferment rules. Hardships 
cannot be levied equitably upon a na- 
tion so large and diverse as U. S. A. 

3. Post-war complications will pro- 
long the sacrifice period, shortages and 
regulated living well beyond the day of 
victory and after the surge of wartime 
patriotism has passed its crest. 

4. U. S. has never had occasion to 
learn to expect war, is traditionally re- 
luctant to train for war. One result 
when war does come is an aggravation 
of the extravagance and wastefulness 
—of time, men and things—which any 
war produces. 


y yon the political price of mili- 


WAR ADMINISTRATION 


Military chiefs are pressing, with 
better chances of success, for greater 
authority and for further subordina- 
tion of civilian requirements. Civilians 
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like Eberstadt, Jeffers and Wilson still 
boss war production but generally con- 


sider themselves bound to deliver what. 


the generals and admirals say they 
need, view civilian economy as the 
source of war material. When the man- 
power muddle is finally resolved, it’s 
safe to predict Army-Navy will have 
more to say about who does what— 
and where. Only Henderson’s price 
and ration setup remains safe. 


CIVILIAN NEEDS 


In the more powerful WPB office of 
civilian supply, plans are shaping up 
this month to cut 1943 production of 
consumer goods to the minimum civil- 
ians will require. Almost everything 
except some repair parts will be cur- 
tailed, simplified and in many cases 
standardized. Even though materials 
are available, Gov’t will discover some 
justification for restrictions in labor, 
power, fuel or transportation factors. 


INVENTORY CONTROLS 


OPA and WPB officials say privately 
that forthcoming regulation of retail 
stocks will not save many small mer- 
chants. By the time present inventories 
are whittled down, even largest buyers 
won't be able to get enough goods to 
maintain average stocks. Requisition- 
ing of inventories is not in prospect 
now, but if all stores in a community 
run out of such necessities as socks or 
overalls, Gov't will step in. 


CONSUMPTION CURBS 


War agencies are united in trying to 
make it difficult as possible for the 
public to expend its bigger buying 
power on goods or services. Much de- 
livery service will be eliminated, credit 
terms restricted further, passenger 
travel made slower and more con- 
gested. When rationing starts spread- 
ing after holidays it will spread fast; 
shortages induce buying rushes for 
substitutes and related goods. Gov't 
now is trying to frighten hoarders by 
“leaking” proposals to require house- 


hold inventories of all consumption 
goods .. . Commerce Dept. says 300,- 
000 small stores will go out of business 
next year . . . OPA forecasts that rate 
of production on civilian needs will be 
at 1932 levels by end of 43 . . . Sup- 
plies to be exhausted by Christmas: 
Appliances of all kinds, nylon hose, 
new housing . . . Items now out of pro- 
duction: Rugs (8 months supply), liq- 
ors (5 years supply) ... Due for early 
rationing: Coffee, meats, fats, work 
clothes, footwear . . . Short for sure: 
Most clothing, fresh vegetables, gum 
and confections. 


TAX PROSPECTS 


Two near certainties next year are 
an adjustment of tax liability to get in- 
come levies on pay-as-you-earn basis 
(modified Ruml plan) and broadening 
the tax base either by compulsory 
bond buying or a sales levy. There is 
a fair chance that Congress will re- 
scind the executive order limiting net 
salaries to $25,000 by imposing much 
stiffer taxes on total incomes in top 
brackets. 

New levies coming in 43 will lean 
more toward revenue, less to reform, 
boosting chances for retail sales tax of 
about 5% .. . Rates now approved 
will yield $25 billions in federal taxes, 
20% national income . . . If the $6 
billions more that Morgenthau wants 
is added to state and local taxes, total 
burden will be close to 40¢ out of 
every $1 of national income produced. 


MANPOWER MUDDLE 


Serious shortages and dislocation of 
labor will not be tackled in earnest by 
Congress or White House until after 
first of the year. National registration 
of women is considered inevitable 
within a few weeks. Draft deferment 
rules will be revised to rate occupation 
ahead of dependency as reason for 
staying out of uniform. How to handle 
low-paid farmhelp is the biggest head- 
ache in plans to “freeze” essential 
workers in their present jobs. 








House a Sled Built 








Henry Morton had an idea It wasn't 
new, but he gave it new significance 


N 1862, in the village of Sumner, 

Oxford County, Maine, Henry F. 

Morton, a farmer's son who had 
abandoned plans to be a college pro- 
feasor because his eyesight had failed, 
made a sled in the kitchen of his home. 
His idea was to sell the sled, make an- 
other, sell that—until perhaps he 
would have a little business which 
would bring in some money to help 
buy shoes and food for his growing 
family. It was all as simple as that, 
with no idea that the business he was 
starting would one day help to make 
history. 

Eighty years later, in January 1942, 
Russian ski troops were beating back 
the Germans at the gates of Moscow. 
Their akis, tens of thousands of them, 
came from the Paris Manufacturing 
Co. of South Paris, Maine, the com- 
pany that Henry F. Morton's hand- 
made sled had founded. 


A BIG ORDER 


Folks in South Paris say that this 
business has endured for 80 years be- 
cause the founder put so much quality 
and character into his first product 
and never swerved from that basic 
principle afterwards. This is easy to 
believe when you know the company’s 
story. 

After selling a few sleds to the coun- 
try people, Henry Morton got the idea 
that he would like to crack the whole- 
salers. That meant a trip to Boston 
and carrying a sample sled under his 
arm. Henry Morton was a man’ who 
hated to be conspicuous; so, while his 
wife painted up the sample, he fash- 
ioned a bass wood box to carry it in. 
Walking through the district where the 
toy dealers were, he happened to pass 
the place of Peabody, Whitney Co., a 
top wholesale toy dealer of the °60’s. 
And Peabody, the owner, happened to 
be sitting in his doorway, taking his 
ease. 

“What you got in that box?” Pea- 
body hailed him. 


By C. LESTER WALKER 


“Sled.” 
“Oh! 
then.” 
Once the box was opened Peabody 
didn’t mention price. He was a man 
who could spot a sled with quality and 
character in every line of it a mile 
away. All he wanted to know was, 
“How many can you make of these?” 
Henry Morton thought a minute. Well, 
he figured out loud, maybe 300. 
“That's an order,” Peabody said. 
It wasn’t all as easy as that, though. 
Despite the quality he put into every- 
thing he made, Henry Morton had an 
uphill struggle for many years. He 
added hand rakes and step ladders to 
his line, But the new items didn’t bring 
any sudden success. One year things 
looked so bad the local folk, his friends 
and neighbors who had backed his 
business with their own savings, want- 
ed to fold it up for good—or go in 
for a cheaper line. Morton stood firm 
for sticking to quality, “Just keep on 
for one year more,” he pleaded. “I'll 
work for $20 a week all next year.” 
That was the turning point, appar- 
ently, for not long afterward the busi- 
ness moved to a new factory in an- 
other town. This was Paris Hill, a 
name on every man’s lips in those 
days. It had sent its native son, Hanni- 


Well, just give me a look 





bal Hamlin, to be Vice-President un- 
der Abe Lincoln. 

Henry Morton’s new factory here 
was known as the “Steam Mill,” be. 
cause it was the first mill in the whole 
countryside not run by water power, 
It did well, It went into making the 
finest baby carriages that the human 
hand could fashion. In 1876 one was 
sent to Philadelphia, to the World's 
Fair. The carriage won the gold med- 
al, first prize. 


COMPANY'S FIRST SKIS 


A few years later Henry Morton de- 
cided to move his company away from 
Paris Hill. The townspeople didn’t like 
it, One man in particular was pretty 
angry about it. “That darn Morton,” 
he said. “We ought to get a conjunc: 
tion put on him.” But the company 
moved—that was in 1883—to nearby 
South Paris, where it is today. 

Immigrants were coming into the 
country at that time. Some of them 
were Finns. One day Henry Morton 
saw a “Finlander” running through 
the snow on a pair of skis. He was get- 
ting along in years now, but he was 
still young enough to entertain a new 
idea. He was soon at work with the 
Finlander, and, using native woods, 
they fashioned together the company’s 
first ski. That was in 1897. The com- 
pany believes this was the first factory- 
made American ski, but it won’t fight 
about it with other ski makers, All the 
company is positive of is that, like 
every other item the old man ever 
made, he put into that first ski all the 
quality that he could. 

On the first day of the new century, 
January 1, 1901, Henry Morton died. 
The company had had its ups anddowns, 
and he was apparently worried toward 
the end for fear it owed money some- 
where. One of his sons went to his bed- 
side. “All debts are paid,” he said, 
“and there is $40,000 in the bank.” 

The old man was too weak to speak, 
but over his full white beard he smiled. 
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“Quality” and "character" are still of first importance 


After that three sons, George, Harry 
(who died several years ago) and 
Clarence carried on. There is now a 
grandson, another Henry, working in 
the Paris Manufacturing Co. They all 
say that the big thing that sells their 
line—sleds, skis, step ladders and chil- 
dren’s furniture—today is still quality 
and character. But if they take you 
over the plant (it is painted barn-red 
and rambles over five acres on the edge 
of the railroad track just out of town), 
you will see that other factors contrib- 
ute to their success. 

It is often said that Maine people 
are “independent,” that they hate to 
depend on anyone. They like to do for 
themselves. The Paris Manufacturing 
Co., in a surprising number of ways, 
is like that too. “Be self-sufficient,” is 
a principle of management which the 
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Mortons — perhaps unconsciously - 
seem to have added to the founder’s 
original ideal. 


MORTONS HAVE OWN MILL 


You can see the principle working 
at the beginning of things: In the for- 
ests they get their wood from. Hickory 
for skis they have to bring to South 
Paris from Louisiana, but the other 
woods—the oak and the maple and the 
yellow birch—they cut themselves right 
on the New England hills. They have 


their own lumber camps and saw mill ° 


in northern New Hampshire. Crystal 
is the name of the place, and in one 
season, handling the operation entirely 
by itself, the company produces as 
much as 3,000,000 feet of timber there. 

The Mortons also have their own 
kiln, where they dry their lumber. And 


don’t try to tell them that ski wood to 
be tops has to be seasoned months on’ 
end out of doors. They know better. 

If a planer or a high-speed cutting 
machine breaks down, the Mortons 
don’t have to send its parts away to 
be repaired. They do the job them- 
selves in their own machine shop. They 
are even independent of the machine 
tool makers. On occasion they can 
make machine tools themselves—a 
pretty valuable piece of independence 
in these days. And when Paris Manu- 
facturing Co. needs an improvement 
in a machine, the Mortons just invent 
the machine themselves. They always 
have. Years ago, in the woods at Crys- 
tal, they adapted what they called the 
log bed tractor (a product of another 
Maine inventor) to the handling of 
logs over icy roads to their sawmill. 
That was decades before a British war 
tank or a Fordson had ever been 
thought of. 


LAST YEAR, 43,000 SLEDS 


“Quality and character” and “doing 
for oneself” make an old-fashioned 
formula for success. Yet, for Paris 
Manufacturing Co., the formula still 
works enviably well. When the Mor- 
tons are operating at peak (they can 
turn out a thousand pairs of skis a 
day), they give work to over 200 em- 
ployees—a tenth of everybody in South 
Paris. Last year they sold 43,000 sleds, 
52,000 pieces of children’s furniture, 
13,000 lawn chairs, and 165,000 pairs 
of skis. Their sales ran close to $1,000,- 
000. What sales may amount to next 
year, they refuse to prophesy, but the 
Government wants their skis for troops 
in Alaska now. One of the Mortons, 
using a German model for a starting 
point, has invented a new kind of 
stretcher for use in getting Army casu- 
alties down off rough mountain sides. 
(It keeps the person carried level at 
all times.) And standing in the plant 
is that bed frame that the Army wants 
bids on. If orders come through on 
these items, possibly 1943 sales will be 
the biggest ever. 

But you won’t find the Mortons tak- 
ing much personal credit for the situa- 
tion. One or the other of them— 
George, who is over 70, or Clarence, 
who is younger but white haired—sit- 
ting at the roll-top desk in the office 
that is paneled in yellow birch, with 
lights in it like sun on shoal water, 
will almost surely explain: 

“Father was a wonderful man. He 
just started this business with that 
sled, with the right basic idea.” 
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FASHIONS IN COTTON 


Mosquito-proof cotton gloves, for 
sentries in tropical areas, have been 
developed by the Army. Already using 
cotton for supply parachutes, the Army 
is now experimenting with a cotton 
rope that may replace the hemp prod- 
uct after the war. 


WOODEN MANHOLE COVERS 


That’s the latest in the big swing to 
wood, as a substitute for war-vital met- 
als (p. 10). Experiments in New York 
show the idea to be quite practical. 


HITCH-HIKE BENCHES 


Shell gas stations are being equipped 
with special benches bearing the 
words: “Reserved for men of our fight- 
ing forces waiting for a ride.” 


MILK MAIDS 


A Philadelphia company is advertis- 
ing for women to operate milk routes. 
The women will wear “ski suit” uni- 
forms. 


INVISIBLE “UMBRELLA” 


An invisible “umbrella,” to shield 
explosives plants and oil storehouses 
from lightning, is a recent Westing- 
house development. You simply sur- 
round a building with steel-wired poles 
10 feet higher than the roof. The wires 
draw charges from the area above the 
roof down into the ground. 


WAR WEAR 


Paper underwear is now being 
manufactured for experimentation by 
the armed forces. 


COFFEE STRETCHER 


National Brands Stores, Inc., has 
brought out a “coffee stretcher.” Called 
“Sarban Mix,” it’s 90% barley, 10% 
chicory. The package label suggests 
using 35% mixer, 65% coffee. 


NOTES ON NYLON 


Nylon raincoats and shower curtains 
are slated for the post-war world, says 
DuPont. Rust-proof nylon window 


screens will also enter the home; a 
small hole in such screens could be 
repaired by merely rubbing the fingers 
over the displaced strands. 


CLIP SUBSTITUTE 


Ordinary mounting stickers, com- 
monly used for mounting photos and 
clippings in albums and scrapbooks, 
are now substituting for dwindling 
stocks of steel paper clips. Gummed on 
both sides, the stickers are neat, fast, 
efficient. 


EYE INSURANCE 


Getting workers to wear safety gog- 
gles is a problem in many plants. One 
company has solved it by attaching the 
glasses to machines in such a way as 
to prevent their operation until the 
goggles have been removed. The com- 
pany says workers welcome the idea. 





bye bear 


LAST WORD 


With industry using every possible 
device to attract labor, a Chicago tool 
company has adopted the novel scheme 
of promising to provide a plastic sur- 
geon to take care of possible disfigur. 
ing accidents to girl workers. 


RUBBER AUTO SPRINGS 


Tomorrow’s cars will bounce along 
on rubber springs, according to the 
Goodrich Co. U. S. amphibian combat 
vehicles are already using them, and 
report excellent results. 


VERSATILE REFRIGERATOR 


Allied Store Utilities Co., St. Louis, 
has developed a portable refrigerator 
with a motor than can be run by either 
gasoline or electricity. The cabinet can 
be used anywhere—on ship, overseas 
and in isolated outposts, since its de- 





‘MORALE BUILDER 





SOMETHING new in bulletin boards is 
this one, doing its bit to stimulate cor- 
respondence between Walter Kidde 
and Co. workers and former employ- 
ees, now in the armed forces. Ad- 


dresses of Kidde service men are 
posted on the board, along with their 
most interesting letters to workers. A 
supply of “V” mail stationery is a 
gentle reminder to workers to write. 
































Three ways for a 


man in uniform 


to keep his life insurance in force 


Many of our policyholders have asked: 
“Flow can my life insurance be kept 

in force while I am in the military or 

naval service of the United States?” 
For the benefit of Service men and 











their relatives, we should like to point 
out that there are three principal 
methods by which those who have en- 
tered the armed forces can keep their 
life insurance in force. 





























2. Government Allotment of 
Pay. Under this arrangement, you 
may authorize the Government to 








1. Direct Payment. You, or a 
member of your family on your 
behalf, may make premium pay- 
ments to your agent, or by mail, 
or in person to a Metropolitan 
District Office, or to the Home 
Office. 
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make deductions from your 
each month and remit ge 
Metropolitan. The Company will 
adjust your premiums to a month- 
ly basis for this purpose, no matter 
on what basis you have paid pre- 
miums in the past. Your command- 
ing officer will provide the required 
form which you can fill out author- 


izing the Governm 
ent to 
these deductions. make 








3. Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act. Among other things 
this Act provides that policies, ligi- 
ble under the law and approved by 
United States Government authori- 
ties for the benefits provided by the 
Act, will not lapse while you are in 
the Service during the present 
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COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLIT 


This is Number 55 ina series of advertisements designed to give 
g of how a life insurance com- 


ding advertisements in this 


the public a clearer understandin, 
pany operates. Copies of prece 
series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) D 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. ¥. 


AN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS— 
FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, 
OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 
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emergency. Unpaid premiums are 
charged as an indebtedness against 
the policy, subject to an accounting 
and settlement with the Govern- 
ment when your service is over, or 
upon prior maturity of the policy. 
The form on which you can make 
application for the benefits of the 
Act, and any other information in 
regard to it, will be provided by the 
Government through your com- 
manding officer. In general, insur- 
ance not in excess of $10,000, in good 
— and not subject to any limi- 
ation as to ca is eligi 
pre rent a of death, is eligible 








important thi 
you are in the 
in arranging th 
stances. If you are a Metropolitan policyholder, consult your 
or write to the War Service Insurance 


Home Office in New York City. 


Service. The Com 
e method best suited to your parti 


agent or a District Office, 


Bureau at the 
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Fics of the above methods of keeping your life insurance in 
force has its advantages, depending upon individual cases. The 
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Royal Typewriter has just undertaken 
one of the most unusual campaigns in 
business history. In a new move to 
help Uncle Sam get desperately-needed 
typewriters, the company is converting 
its huge sales staff into a buyers’ or- 
ganization. Actually, salesmen will buy 
back—for Government use—one-quar- 


Ca 


%, 


ter of the 2,000,000 machines it has 
sold since 1935. This picture shows 
Maxwell V. Miller, vice-president of 
Royal and recently-appointed executive 
director of the company’s procurement 
program, discussing the campaign with 
some of the salesmen. The plan will 
be made available to other companies. 





sign permits lifting by crane or tow- 
ing on skids. 


PLASTIC OIL 


A plastic petroleum has been per- 
fected by the Gulf Oil Corp. Useful for 
business machines with thousands of 
moving parts, it is not only effective 
in both hot and freezing temperatures, 
but prevents rust and corrosion as well. 


BOUNCING GLASS 


A drinking glass that bounces like 
a ball if dropped is solving a breakage 
problem in the Army. Heretofore, 
soldiers smashed 50 glasses a day. 


GLASS AGE? 


Glass sinks, dishpans and mail 
boxes, now being made, are a reflec- 
tion of the many new glass products 
to appear in tomorrow’s homes. 


FLYING JEEP 


Small, rugged, highly maneuverable, 
Vultee’s new “flying jeep” plane can 
land on a highway or a cow pasture. 


Requiring comparatively little gas, it 
can operate at a “hovering” speed of 
less than 45 m.p.h., giving it all the 
advantages of an observation balloon. 


NATURAL GAS "TANK" 


The metal shortage has created a 
problem of finding tanks for storage 
of natural gas. The latest solution is to 
use underground caves, created by oil 
withdrawals, as reservoirs for the gas. 


PAPER PARADE 


Strong but light-weight paper filing 
cabinets are now being used to file 
many of Washington’s valuable papers. 
Paper coathangers are also doing their 
bit to save steel. 


PLASTIC PIPE 


Plastic tubing, developed from vege- 
table fibers and resin, is now being 
made to replace steel pipes. Some va- 
rieties of the tubing are so pliable that 
they can be bent around corners. Light 
in weight, they are strong enough to 
support over 400 pounds. 





TO THE POINT 


The only way to service the vast debt 
we are now creating and to measure up 
to the possibilities of the post-war chal. 
lenge is to produce wealth on a scale 
never before envisaged; to produce it 
at low costs, and to accomplish an 
abundance and a variety which will 
call out our total energies and our fin- 
est creative work.—HEnNryY J. Kaiser. 


* 


If Congress will not put some con. 
fidence in the States and carry out 
their programs through agencies that 
are responsible to the people, many of 
the hopes of our Revolutionary fore. 
fathers who spilled their blood for fu. 
ture generations will be blasted — 
GoveERNoR HERBERT B. Maw, Utah. 


* 


We've still got a long way to go be. 
fore the United States is really stripped 
for action—DonaLp NELSON, chair- 
man, War Production Board. 


* 


To the extent that industry is far- 
seeing, courageous and able, there 
should be a return to free enterprise. 
We will do well to be better prepared 
for peace than we were for war, and 
to that end post-war planning is at the 
front of the thinking in government 
and business—B. W. CLarK, vice- 
president, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


* > 


It is generally agreed by tax prac- 
titioners . . . that government at every 
level must be stripped of any services 
which do not contribute to the objec- 
tive of winning the war or preserving 
our democratic institutions.—CARROLL 
FE. Meaty, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Taxation and Finance. 


* 


If we would preserve private enter- 
prise, if we would preserve the profit 
system, we must now take the profit 
out of war.—James F. Byrnes, Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization. 


* 


When the war is over, America will 
never again depend upon any foreign 
land for rubber. Men now working 
with management .to conquer a com- 
mon foe will work in the years to 
come to win a common happiness.— 
WititiuaM M. Jerrers, National Rub- 
ber Director. 
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PINNACLE 


Congratulations on your superb Silver An- 
niversary Number. That is the pirnacle of 
business magazinedom.—GRreENVILLE KLEISER, 
New York, N. Y. 


BENEFITED 

Congratulations on the celebration of your 
Silver Anniversary. 

Forses has influenced the lives, business 
policies and success of a great many in- 
dividuals and companies during the last 
quarter century, and one of those bene- 
ficiaries has been Armco and Armco men. 
—H. V. Mercer, Manager Advertising Divi- 
sion, American Rolling Mill Co. 


RENT CONTROL UNFAIR? 


I wish you would give us an article some 
time soon on the result of rent control in 
the United States. My own impression is 
that it is very unfair to many property hold- 
ers. Landlords who were slow about raising 
their rents are now unable to do so regard- 
less of the worth of their property or in 
spite of increased costs for maintenance, 
while those who raised their rents on or 
before March 1 can now keep these figures 
for the duration even though the rents are 
excessive. 

I am in sympathy with the effort to con- 
trol inflation, but I cannot help but believe 
that the way the Administration is going 
about it in the rent control act is very un- 
fair—A.tsert M. Lonc, Hagerstown, Md. 


ALSO MAKES THEM 


The writer-looks forward to each issue of 
Forses and is particularly impressed with 
your efforts in keeping news NEW under 
the heading of “New Ideas.” 

In the Nov. 1, 1942, issue we note you 
call attention to a “movable wall” being 
made of glass blocks. We are happy to an- 
nounce that we have also developed an inter- 
locking glass building block, intended for 
either interior or exterior construction, which 
incorporates practical building and masonry 
principles—Grorce T. Meyers, president, 
The Meyers Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


WRONG IMPRESSION 


While we are flattered to be mentioned 
even anonymously by such a prominent 
magazine as Fores, nevertheless we wonder 
whether, with due regard to the facts in 
the case, you would care to correct the im- 
pression which has been created by state- 
ments in the story, “Henry Kaiser’s Secret 
Weapon” in the Oct. 15 issue. 

Perhaps being directly associated with the 
Kaiser Co. as a vendor, we are not over- 
awed by the tactics of its expediting de- 
partment and, certainly, we are not trying to 
minimize what they are doing. They are a 
fine bunch of fellows and all credit is due 
them but, on the other hand, they are doing 
no better a job than many other expediting 
staffs we know. 

The facts are that the scale car which we 
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built for Kaiser, and which it was claimed 
in the article could not possibly be delivered 
in time, was actually shipped from our plant 
on Sept. 29, 1942. 

The used car was also shipped to us for 
rebuilding, but after considerable discussion 
it was decided that this used car auvuld be 
rebuilt at leisure by the Kaiser Co. at its 
Fontana, Calif., plant. This used car did not 
leave our plant until Oct. 8, 1942, more than 
a week after the new car had been shipped. 

Perhaps it is not nice for us to spoil the 
dramatic effect of the article by Frank J. 
Taylor, but facts are facts and our plant has 
never yet failed to produce a scale car in 
time to start a new blast furnace plant.— 
E. W. ScHELLENTRAGER, vice-president, The 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


AIR EXPRESS DID IT 


I was considerably interested in your ar- 
ticle entitled “Desert Giant” in the Oct. 1 
issue. 

I would like to offer my compliments on 
the very able presentation of the subject 
matter, dealing with the erection and opera- 
tion of the magnesium plant at Las Vegas. 
There was, however, one statement which 
was inaccurate. The statement referred to 
was to the effect that following the fire in 
the magnesium plant early last March a 


telephone switchboard was forwarded from 
Chicago by “Army bomber.” Actually, the 
switchboard moved in commercial Air Ex- 
press service and was handled throughout 
by Railway Express Agency in that service. 
—J. M. SHANAPHY, air traffic executive, 
Railway Express Agency, New York, N. Y. 


FARM IDEA 


In the Nov. 1 issue, p. 23, we note an item 
pertaining to a coal silo at the Westing- 
house plant in Cleveland. We are naturally 
very much interested in this because we are 
the farmers that built it. 

It is true that the origination of the idea 
of this type of construction came from the 
farm, but that was years ago. We still make 
them.—D. H. Hersster, vice-president, The 


. Neff & Fry Co., Camden, N. J. 


FOR YOUNG MEN 


I look forward to receiving each issue of 
Forses. If more young men could read your 
fine magazine, it would make toward a bet- 
ter America.—Eart L. Petersen, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CAN'T DO WITHOUT IT 


Please continue to renew my subscription 
to Forses annually until I tell you to stop. 
I find Forses extremely interesting and 
have been reading it just long enough now 
to look forward to each issue and to feel I 
would be missing out on a lot of informa- 
tive information and education if I were to 
do without it—Raymonp G. Junqua, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





to us all. 


vital in the minds of our people. 


fashion we-all are responding. 


his heart. 


BUY WAR BONDS 





THE GLORY OF DEMOCRACY 


= sacrifices that are needed in order to win the war are apparent 


The Treasury’s appeals to buy War Bonds, the Government’s pleas to 
conserve gas and rubber, the economies required to avoid inflation, the 
necessity of rationing many essential commodities—all these have become 


Necessity has awakened us, not only to the size of the task before us, 
but to the fact that our future as a nation is at stake; and in characteristic 


Our hearts speak, our purses are open wide; and regardless of creed 
or color or political convictions, our honest differences of opinion are being 
dissipated before the issue that confronts us. 


This is the glory of democracy; that a man may think as he will, 
speak as he will, vote as he will, and worship God in his own way: yet in 
the hour of peril to the State, that which is for the greatest good of all 
is not only his most compelling thought but the strongest prompting of 


In that hour his thought is no longer of himself but of his country; 
and it is as though his soul were crying out those memorable words of 
Plato: ‘Man was not born for himself alone but for his country.” 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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B. C. FORBES REPORTS 





Trans-Continental Tour 


Yields Encouragement 


HIS writer, making a tour of the 

continent, has not seen or 

learned anything to cause him 
to modify his hopefulness that the war 
in Europe will end next year, probably 
before mid-year. 

But his conversations up and down 
the Pacific Coast do not impel him to 
come forward with any prediction that 
the mess in the Pacific will be cleaned 
up equally early. Perhaps it is natural 
that those of us who live on the At- 
lantic Coast attach primary importance 
to events in Europe and that those on 
the Pacific Coast attach far more im- 
portance to events in the Orient. 


INDUSTRY MEETS TEST 


The more one sees the achievements 
in war-production plants, the greater 
one’s admiration for American indus- 
try, for American managements. Al- 
most everywhere it is becoming recog- 
nized that industry has proved and is 
proving more efficient than Washing- 
ton in insuring speedy victory. 

All over the country note is being 
taken of the shilly-shallying, dilly- 
dallying, backing-and-filling, occurring 
in Washington. Agency after agency 
is created, only to be scrapped. 

The United States Government, not 
inappropriately, has been called “the 
biggest business on earth.” Every 
large-scale successful enterprise is run 
by a co-ordinated staff of execu- 
tives. Responsibilities are carefully al- 
located. Every department head and 
other executive must conform with a 
clearly-defined policy. There is no 
working at cross-purposes. 

Can the same be said of Washing- 
ton? 

A year after Pearl Harbor finds 
Washington flopping and floundering. 
Overlapping of authority continues 
shockingly flagrant. Grabbing for 
power is unconscionably rife. Jealous- 
ies abound. 

Confusion is the inevitable conse- 
quence. 


It has been my privilege to address 
many gatherings of business men in 
the Far West, in the Middle West. 

One thing I have sought to impress 
has been that two wars are being 
waged. Thus: 

“When the war has been won, when 
the time comes for calmly appraising, 
scrutinizing, weighing the relative war 
record of the Federal politicians and 
of industry, business, what will the 
verdict be? 

“Which will then be adjudged to 
have been more efficient, to have con- 
tributed more brilliantly to the van- 
quishing of our enemies? Will the ma- 
jority cast their ballots for perpetua- 
tion in large measure of the strait- 
jackets inescapably fastened upon us 
in wartime, for endowing Washington 
with peacetime autocratic authority 
savoring of the totalitarianism which 
we are giving the lives of our nearest 
and dearest to overthrow, in Europe 
and in the Orient? 

“Or will there spring up, after the 
war has been won, widespread revul- 
sion against un-American political 
overlordism, against un-American 
State Socialism, against totalitarian- 
ism? 


INVESTOR “FORGOTTEN MAN" 


Another passage: 

“What is the most tragic result of 
Washington’s unrelenting ‘anti’ policy, 
of its ceaseless undermining of busi- 
ness courage, of oftentime flimsy prose- 
cutions, of the SEC’s hounding and 
hammering of investors and invest- 
ment values? 

“The wellsprings of private capital, 
essential to succor our free enterprise 
system, essential to maintain self-sup- 
porting employment, are drying up, 
multi-billion-dollar Federal lending of 
money taken from you and me is en- 
gulfing the hymned Land of the Free 
in the lethal morass of despotism. 

“Veritably the ‘forgotten man’—and 
woman—has been the saver, the in- 


vestor. The basic policy of the Admin. 
istration for years has been to penalize 
thrift, to rob those who, through self. 
denial, accumulated something for the 
proverbial rainy day, and to hand their 
savings over to others, under the 
euphonious label, ‘distributing wealth,’ 

“All history has proved that such a 
process has resulted in distributing 
poverty, in tearing down, not building 
up, in impoverishing the constructive 
classes and pauperizing, in debilitating 
the recipients of ‘something for noth- 
ing, in wrecking the nation practicing 
such impractical, unworkable a policy. 

“The time has come to call a halt, 
to stop the destructive tearing down.” 


TREND TOWARD RIGHT 


The November 3 election results can 
be interpreted as clearly indicating 
that the pendulum, after having been 
pushed overfar to the left, has begun 
to swing toward the right. In State 
after State candidates unfriendly to 
business. were defeated. 

Organized labor leaders have fallen 
into disfavor. The head of one union 
frankly admitted to me that he favored 
compelling every union to incorporate, 
to issue financial statements similar to 
those exacted from corporations, to be 
held strictly accountable for their acts. 
He added: “Labor leaders are acting 
just the way capitalists acted before 
the financial crash. We know what has 
happened to them. Labor leaders 
should recognize that they will be sub- 
jected to similar treatment if they 
don’t mend their ways.” 

Incidentally, Washington must stop 
drawing workers from farms. 

My travels are convincing me that 
our unmatched industrial productivity 
will crush Hitler next year, and that, 
if business leaders and investors act 
wisely, peace will bring demand for 
restoration of the American way of 
life, for clipping the wings of Wash- 
ington’s all-out “planners,” regiment- 
ers, autocrats. 























Seven days a week America is doing one of the greatest 
jobs of production the world has ever known. We are liv- 
ing with one part of that job here at Alcoa, where over 
seventy thousand men and women are producing Alumi- 
num in quantities that were mere fantasy yesterday. 

But there’s an eighth day tucked in among the few 
open spaces in the seven-day week. Engineers are able 
to squeeze in some important Imagineering about post- 
war products—planning that will help convert war 
jobs into peace jobs. 

For instance: 

Imagine what 1,000 pounds less weight in the 
automobile of the future would mean in performance, 


gas economy and tire life. Then engineer it down 
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INDUSTRY 1s on an EIGHT-DAY WEEK 





to the realization that 1,000 pounds can be taken off 
by using, say, 500 pounds of Aluminum per car. 

Now translate possibilities such as these into your 
own business. 

Aluminum costs less today. New methods, tech- 
niques, processes, and new forms of metal coming out of 
the war effort will all be available for the as-yet-untold 
possibilities in tomorrow’s peacetime products and 
peacetime services. 

Our eighth day is devoted to helping Imagineers 
throughout industry use the potentialities of Alcoa 
Aluminum in bettering the new ideas they are dreaming 
up. ALUMINUM Company oF America, 1981 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Kaliser’s shipyards are sailing along 
at a record-breaking clip. One ship a 
week is his latest promise. 

* 

Many wholesalers and retailers have 
been withholding stocks of Nylon hose 
for the holiday trade, says OPA. Prices 
will not be permitted to soar, however. 

* 

Though cotton warehouses are over- 
flowing, the country faces a cotton 
shortage. Reason: Quality is poor, be- 
low Army requirements. 

* 

Glue factories are pasting up new 
production records, a result of in- 
creased use of wood, the lack of nails. 

* 

Watch for a renewed effort to push 

a “pay-as-you-go” tax plan. 
* 

Next year’s civilian production will 
sag to the lowest levels of the 1932 
depression. Business costs will rise. 
Many retailers will go under. 

* 
General Electric workers collected 


the record sum of $115,000 in 1942 as 
a reward for material and time-saving 
ideas. 

* 

Critics who were whispering about 
government waste of manpower are 
beginning to raise their voices. They 
charge that 30% of government civil- 
ian employees are non-essential. 

* 

Christmas trade is expected to re- 
flect the greatly increased purchasing 
power. In fact, some observers forecast 
an all-time sales record. 

* 

Railroads, straining under record- 
breaking traffic burdens, will face even 
greater problems in 1943. Need for re- 
pairs and replacements, for one thing, 
is becoming critical. 

* 

Mexican goods are beginning to 
“take over” many Central American 
markets. 

* 

California is booming, but mass mi- 

gration of war workers, service men 





have been high-spotted. 


Kansas City, Kan. * 
Wichita, Kan. * 


Pittsburg, Kan. * 
Lawrence, Kan * 


Seconp BEsT . 
Detroit, Mich.3*% Lansing, Mich. 6* 


TuirpD Best 
Cleveland, Ohio Erie, Pa. 
Akron, Ohio Warren, Ohio 





SALES HIGH-SPOTS 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forses 
presents once a month five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


BEST 
‘Denver, Col. Colorado Springs, Col. 
Omaha, Neb. * Hutchinson, Kan. 


St. Joseph, Mo. Atchison, Kan. * 
Topeka, Kan. * Independence, Kan. * 
Pueblo, Col. Fremont, Neb. * 


Grand Junction, Col. 


FourRTH BEsT 


San Francisco, Calif. San Jose, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif. Stockton, Calif. 


FirtH Best 
St. Louis, Mo. Springfield, Mo. 
Kansas City,Mo. Jackson, Mich. 
Indianapolis,Ind. Battle Creek, Mich. 


Dayton, Ohio Lima, Ohio 

Fort Wayne,Ind. Quincy, Ill. 
Evansville, Ind. Danville, Il. 
Gary, Ind. Champaign and 
E. St. Louis, Il. Urbana, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. Bloomington, III. 
Springfield, Ohio Owensboro, Ky. 
Terre Haute,Ind. Sedalia, Mo. 


Decatur, Ill. 











and Pacific island “refugees” are caus. 
ing a food and housing problem. 
* 

All-cargo, nationwide air service is 
now a reality. Eastern Airlines is run. 
ning a North-South service. United 
and American Airlines is carrying 
cross-country freight. ; 

* 

The Atlantic seaboard is facing a 
shortage of 100,000 barrels of oil a 
day. Gas rations are already being re- 
duced. 

* 





Shortage of auto mechanics is he. 
coming almost as serious as the lack 
of rubber, says David E. Castles, presi- 
dent of the National Automobile deal- 
ers Association. 

* 

While Washington ponders the farm 
labor shortage, farmers are handling 
the problem in their own way. Solu- 
tion: Pooling of labor and machinery, 
hard work and longer hours, use of 
“green” workers. 

* 

Food production has already reached 

its peak, believes Secretary Wickard. 
* 

Ironic: With manpower scarce, over 

300,000 workers are still on WPA. 
* 

Many war plants continue to “pi- 
rate” labor. Higher wages, better con- 
ditions and housing are the lures. 
Meanwhile, unemployment persists in 
the midst of manpower “scarcity.” 

* 

Job and wage freezing problems are 
approaching the point of chaos. Re- 
gional agencies, clarification of regu- 
lations look like the answer. 

* 

Shortage of rope is tying up deliv- 

eries in several fields. 
* 

With women drawing pay checks in 
every industry, sales of feminine goods 
have spurted upward, outstripping 
men’s goods. 

* 

Watch for standardization in ear- 

nest, as far as consumer products go. 


FORBES 
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It will be the death-blow to many lux- 
ury goods. 
* 

Though personal finance companies 
ure faced with reduced business and a 
shortage of help, few are closing 
branch offices. Reason: They anticipate 
difficulty in securing licenses to resume 
business. 

* 

Car deajer casualties have been way 
under most estimates due to higher 
prices on new cars sold, and to in- 
creased service work. Gas rationing 
and lack of parts, however, will sub- 
merge many more in 1943. 

* 

Our graphite industry, buried for 
over 10 years, is being resurrected to 
replace the loss of foreign supplies. 
Graphite crucibles are vitally needed 
in the manufacture of copper-alloy 
castings for shipyards. 

* 

Machine-tool production in the last 
20 months is equal to a normal 10-year 
output. New plants, conversion of old 
ones, greater speed are the answers. 

* 
WPB is taking new steps to aid small 
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business. Hard-pressed plants will be 
cataloged; needy areas will receive in- 
creased supplies of tool facilities; more 
sub-contracts will be arranged. 

* 

San Francisco is inaugurating a 
“half school, half work” program to 
relieve the manpower shortage. Stu- 
dents will spend four hours of each 
day in school and four in the factory, 
receiving the usual wage rates. Other 
cities are studying the plan. 

* 

In another year, says the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., synthetic rubber will fill 
90% of America’s rubber needs. The 
company predicts that steadily rising 
quality and reduced cost will find it 
competing with natural rubber after 
the war. 

* 
OPA is now getting complaints of 
price leaks at the rate of 10,000 a week. 
* 
- President Roosevelt says labor short- 
age is still not “serious,” but will be- 
come so. 

* 

A record load of 22,000,000 passen- 
gers is expected to strain bus and trol- 


ley capacities to the limit next year. 

Three vital needs: (1) Staggered work, 

school and shopping hours; (2) new 

equipment and parts; (3) manpower. 
* 

The New York Cotton Exchange has 
elected its first woman executive, set- 
ting what is believed to be a precedent 
for major exchanges. 

* 

The latest proposal to relieve the 
coffee shortage is to convert the bean 
into extracts, thus save 95% of the 
shipping space now required. 

* 

Industry may now draw from a new 
source of labor in 16-year-old girls, 
says the Labor Department. Former 
age limit was 18. 

* 

As taxes and living costs rise, more 
war bonds are being cashed in. The 
trend may lead to compulsory, rather 
than voluntary, savings. 

* 

Banks are feeling the manpower 
pinch in an unforeseen way. Older, 
key executives, possessing administra- 
tive knowledge, are being urged to ac- 
cept military commissions. 








Fact and Comment 


His idea, it appears, is to provide a clearing house for 
the collection and distribution of war-vital inventions. The 
suggestion obviously comes in good faith, but do our war 
makers need tighter control over patents than they already 
have? 

All Federal agencies, though instituted for limited periods, 
have a way of putting deep roots into the ground. After 
the war, such a “pool” might become another barrier to 
free enterprise—at least as we understand it—Don Samson. 

* 
Whether our talents be great or not, 
each of us can be dependable. 
* 


(Continued from page 7) 


We Can't Coast to Victory 


The tide has turned. On not one, but on all military fronts, 
the Axis has suffered reversals. It’s no longer a matter of 
who will win the war. The big question now is: How long 
will it take us to get in the knockout blow? 

This new-born optimism is a wonderful thing. If we are 
not very careful, however, it can be our undoing. We 
cannot slacken our war effort now. Though victory is in 
sight (some say it will come before the next year is out), 
we must continue to boost production, to make sacrifices, 
to buy bonds. 

The quicker the war is won, the fewer the lives lost and 
the sooner we can settle down to reconstruction in earnest. 

So let’s temper our optimism with more vigilance, more 
diligence. As President Roosevelt has said, “There can be 
no coasting to victory.” —Don Samson. 

* 
To reach the top, read. 
* 


Time to Look Ahead 


While the No. 1 problem of the country is, of course, 
winning the war, there is developing throughout the coun- 
try a growing concern as to what our economy will be like 
after the war; a growing feeling that it is now time to give 
some thought to post-war problems—how we are going to 
win the peace, how we are going to preserve the principles 
for which we are waging this war. 

There will be changes, radical changes, we are told; but 
there has been no inkling from Washington as to exactly 
what these changes will be. A clear, frank, reassuring state- 
ment by the Administration regarding its plans for the 
future would aid greatly in improving the morale of the 
people on the home front, would spur war bond sales, would 
increase the willingness of the public to accept without 
complaint the many sacrifices they are now called upon 
to make. 

Will the Administration take the people into its con- 
fidence or will it continue its policy of secretiveness to the 
detriment of the war effort? —Georce Wo tr. 

* 
After you have climbed part way, hills 
don’t look so high. 





Women’s Army Grows 


Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, director of personnel and labor 
relations for the Todd Shipyards Corp., has come out with 
the statement “that women must get it out of their heads 
that their place is in the home.” Furthermore, she says 
“that technical schools must get rid of the idea that women 
can’t absorb and practice a technical education.” 

She predicts that before the war is ended, industry may 
employ as many as 7,000,000 women. 

Certainly, women are taking over their industrial jobs 
in an efficient manner and national registration of women 
within the next few weeks seems inevitable. (See page 15.) 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, director of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, reveals that the WAACS will induct 2,800 
women a week after Feb. 15, that the Corps should reach 
its maximum strength of 150,000 by April, 1944. 


—CHARLES FuRCOLOowe, 
* 


Thinking is the leavening for 
successful work. 
* 





A “Pay-as-you-go” Proposal 


Senator George, chairmau of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, has proposed a modification in Ruml’s pay-as-you-go 
tax plan that may well make the idea acceptable to its critics, 
including the Treasury. 

Under Ruml’s plan, individual taxpayers would be put 
on a current basis after cancellation of one year’s taxes. 
Though this arrangement would not interrupt the regular 
flow of income tax payments, the Treasury has vigorously 
opposed the cancellation feature. 

Senator George proposes that instead of skipping one 
year’s taxes, collection of one year’s taxes be deferred until 
after the war. 

Certainly, the Ruml plan looks like the answer to our 
income tax collection problem, even with compromise modi- 
fication. And most taxpayers, according to surveys, are in 
favor of it. —Don Samson. 


Nelson’s Warplane Goal 


Donald Nelson has asked that the monthly rate of air- 
craft production (a military secret) be doubled by this time 
next year. Since heavier types of planes are on schedule, 
reaching this goal will mean more than doubling quantity 
output. 

The goal, however, will no doubt be reached. In the first 
place, Nelson has set up a “littlhe WPA,’ with complete 
control over aircraft production, so that improvements can 
be expedited and mistakes, when they are made, corrected 
without delay. 

Though facilities and labor forces will have to be in- 
creased to carry out the program, they won’t have to 
be doubled, says Nelson. He gives two reasons for this: 
(1) The increased standardization of planes, and (2) the 
improvement in bringing components of aircraft together 
at one time. —CHARLEs FURCOLOWE. 
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POWER PACKAGE 


A. new driving mechanism is de- 
signed for use in aircraft sub-assem- 
blies, such as bomb-door operation, 
landing-gear and wing-flap operation, 
and operation of control and protec- 
tive devices. 

The power package, as it is called, 
combines in one compact unit a motor, 
brake, clutch and limit switch, as well 
as indicators, gears and whatever else 


is required to do a specific job. Each - 


element is reduced to its simplest 
terms to save weight and space. A 
new planetary gear system permits 
the use of a magnetic brake for 
some applications. (“Power Package.” 
Maker: General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.) 


FLAMEPROOF CLOTH 


Of special interest to makers of 
work clothes for men and women in 
war industries is the development of a 
new chemical which, it is claimed, 
makes cloth non-inflammable when 
exposed to flying sparks. Cloth treated 
with this chemical, it is said, does not 
change its appearance or texture, is 
less cumbersome, more comfortable 
than the orthodox protective ma- 
terials. (“Ammonium  Sulfamate.” 
Maker: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del.) 


FLOW GUN 


A new flow gun is designed for 
caulking, cementing and other flowing 
operations where plastic materials such 
as crack fillers, sealing compounds and 
heavy paints are used. The gun is said 
to be particularly useful in doping and 
cementing fabric parts of aircraft and 
similar jobs. 

Flow volume is controlled either by 
regulation of pressure or by simple 
knurled nut adjustment of the fluid 
needle. Nozzles for all materials are 
available. (“Flow Gun.” Maker: De- 
Vilbiss Co., Toledo, Ohio.) 


EXTENSION BRUSH HANDLE 


For painting, scraping and cleaning 
the sides of houses, ships or any large 
surfaces and hard-to-get-at places, 
there is a new extension brush handle. 


Available in standard lengths of six, 
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eight and 10 feet, the device is said to 
boost workers’ output with less fatigue, 
as it requires only normal arm and 
shoulder movement, with both feet 
solidly planted in a balanced position. 
Time is saved by eliminating frequent 
moving of scaffolding or climbing be- 


cause of the larger area the operator 


can cover. (“Extension Brush Handle.” 


Maker: Breinig Bros., Hoboken, N. J.) 
ASPHALT SIDING 


Rags and resin have been combined 
into a war emergency building ma- 
terial substitute for corrugated steel 
sheets. Called corrugated asphalt sid- 
ing, it is designed for wartime applica- 
tion on industrial, commercial and 
farm buildings and for covering out- 
side walls of temporary structures of 
all kinds. 

The material consists of two sheets 
of heavy felt saturated with a recently- 
developed _resino-bituminous com- 
pound. The sheets are bound together 
with a high melting-point asphalt ad- 
hesive and corrugated under high pres- 


sure, making them hard, rigid, light in © 


weight and moistureproof. (“Corru- 
gated Asphalt Siding.” Maker: The 
Celotex Corp., 120 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 


COOLANT SYSTEM 


A new portable coolant system, us- 
ing a centrifugal pump, and designed 
to deliver controlled coolant flow from 
10 to 10,000 gallons per hour, is par- 
ticularly applicable for multiple spin- 
dle and deep drilling work, drill press 
installations, large cut-off machines, 
large grinders, large milling machines, 
large turret lathes, and as a stand-by 
unit for central systems. 

The centrifugal pump is a high 
stress casting, with sleeve bearings. In- 
take opening is 114 inches; discharge 
1 inch. Both one and three-phase 14,- 
horsepower motors are available. The 
tank, having a 40-gallon capacity, is 
corrosion resistant (“Model G-10A.” 
Maker: Gray Mills Co., 213 W. On- 
tario St., Chicago, III.) 

—Georce WoLr. 


Please mention ForBES when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 








Anecdotes from the 
PAST 


That Give Purpose to the 


FUTURE 


In these days when human values are being 
seriously challenged, it will reaffirm your con- 
fidence in the future to read these anecdotes 
and flashes of philosophy of men who helped 
build the American industries that are so 
ably producing for Uncle Sam today. 

Already in its second printing, this lively 
book is helping thousands of business men 
make this their greatest year of achieve- 
ment because .. . it proves that work is the 
catalyst which unites all other forces for get- 
ting things done. 

B. C. FORBES, through his years of asso- 
ciation with men who have scaled the heights 
of human achievement, brings you hundreds 
of intimate anecdotes about men who had 
no more than you have to get ahead. 

You can put their systems, their methods, 
their ideas and ideals to immediate practical 
use where you are, with whatever talents you 
possess. More than 200 pages to turn to for 
courage and cheer. 


Thousands of copies have been sold at 


$2.50. While present edition lasts—Special 
Cash Price only $2. 








REMIT NOW TO SAVE 20% AND TO 
HAVE YOUR COPY AUTOGRAPHED BY 
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[MAIL COUPON reeer 
| B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 

l 

| 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 12-1 | 


Send me a copy of “Little Bits About Big | 
| Men,” by B. C. FORBES. Eaclosed is re- 
mittance of $2—Special Cash Price. I under- 
| stand this is a saving of 20% over the regular | 
| price and that my copy will be autographed by 
B. C. FORBES. (N.Y.C. Resident, add 2¢ for ! 
| Sales Tax.) 
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Non-partisan 


LEAGUE 


Combining AMERICAN FEDERATION OF INVESTORS 


Report on Speaking 
Tour of West 


HE West is exhibiting intense in- 
terest in the League. 
Arrangements are well ad- 
vanced to open branches in Los An- 
geles, in San Francisco, in Seattle. 
Complete details will be announced 
shortly. 

A larger percentage of business lead- 
ers in the West than in the East are 
enthusiastically getting behind the 
cause. 

One sumehow feels, when contacting 
men of affairs up and down the Pacific 
Coast, that they have a broader so- 
cial concept, that they are essentially 
democratic, that they are humane 
rather than mercenary, that they have 
reached a sound appraisal of the real 
values of life. They are not self-cen- 
tered. They radiate a live-and-let-live 
spirit, philosophy. 

Also, they are progressive, not 
averse to the new just because it is 
new. 

(I wonder if it isn’t significant that 
the most miraculous shipbuilding feats, 
for example, have been achieved in the 
West? In Kaiser, Boeing and other 
plants, as well as at mammoth new 
housing developments, I have seen and 
marveled at time-saving innovations. 
Hidebound tradition is scrapped when 
something better, quicker is orig- 
inated. ) 


x k * 


At Los Angeles, thanks to Paul 
Shoup and several other foremost 
citizens, the writer had the privilege 
of addressing a luncheon gathering of 
representative industrialists, bankers, 
investment firm partners, etc. 

Through previous correspondence, 
it had been arranged that I should 


B. C. FORBES, Managing Director 


meet one or two men regarded as best 
fitted to establish and head a branch 
office of the League. One of them im- 
pressed me as ideally equipped, by 
education and personality and practi- 
cal experience, for the work. A tenta- 
tive agreement was reached. More 
later. 
xk * * 


San Francisco has a unique organ- 
ization, the Commonwealth Club. It 
has 4,300 members. Its weekly lunch- 
eons have been addressed by every 
President of the United States since 
McKinley. It has a very large number 
of committees composed of men par- 
ticularly qualified to study and formu- 
late recommendations on every sub- 
ject of public importance. Polls of 
members are taken on vital political, 
civic and other questions. More than 
one member told me that when voting 
on the many matters submitted by 
referendum to the California electorate 
he invariably was guided by the Club’s 
conclusions “because I know they have 
been given the most profound study by 
thoroughly-informed _ fellow-citizens.” 
(Other cities please copy. ) 

It was flattering to be told by the 
chairman that every seat in the huge 
ballroom had been taken and that 300 
applicants could not be accommodated. 
Does not this indicate that responsible 
Californians take a deep, active in- 
terest in serious subjects? Incidentally, 
I never addressed a more attentive 
audience. 

On Sunday evening I participated in 
a Radio Forum with prominent edu- 
cators, a topnotch investment banker, 





To Get More Results, 
Get More Members 





and a savings bank executive. The 
need for investors and others em- 
braced in the middle class to organize 
for more considerate treatment was 
emphasized. 

Plans for opening a League office 
were practically completed. 


2 & 


At Portland, after a largely-attended 
meeting under the auspices of the Ro- 
tary Club, the entire supply of League 
folders was immediately exhausted. A 
number of influential citizens volun- 
teered to become active in furthering 
the membership and objectives of the 
League. 

Seattle is fortunate in having one of 
the most effective, efficient, enlightened 
Chambers of Commerce in America— 
thanks in large measure to its wise 
Executive Manager, Christy Thomas. 
The gathering here was akin to that in 
San Francisco. 

So great was the demand for the 
League folder that an extra bundle had 
to be rushed to the C. of C. office. 
Pledges of co-operation were both nu- 
merous and enthusiastic. 

Announcement of the appointment 
of a Special Representative of the 
League for Seattle and the State of 
Washington will be made soon, per- 
haps in next issue. 


x *k * 


In every city visited the newspapers 
were generous in devoting space to the 
League’s aims. 

This is being written on the train 
heading for Chicago, where a talk is 
scheduled before the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Next will fol- 
low a speech at the annual meeting of 
the Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which Louis Ruthenburg (an 
active member of the League) is Presi- 
dent. 


FORBES 
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N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members Urged to 
Work for League 


In a letter addressed to all “Mem- 
bers and Member Firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange,” Joseph D. 
Goodman, member of the Exchange 
and leader of the League’s activities 
in Philadelphia, states, in part: 

“Collier’s stated editorially on Sept. 
19, 1942: ‘There is still a large and 
fanatical group in official Washington 
which is determined, not so much to 
win the war, as to use the war as a 
means of bringing about a collectivist 
revolution in this country.’ Speaking 
at Hunter College recently, Leon Hen- 
derson said he ‘wondered whether the 
wartime controls are going to be aban- 
doned’ after the war is over. On that 
basis, there would be two classes: 
Bureaucrats and the rest of us... . 

“Mr. John L. Clark, the new presi- 
dent of the Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms, has stated that one of 
the prime objectives of that group is 
to fight for the preservation of the free 
private enterprise system. In my opin- 
ion, the INVEsToRS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 
provides the means whereby the mem- 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


Investors Fairplay League, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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0) Annual Associate Member .. 
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0 Annual Membership including FORBES Magazine which 
records the League’s activities 
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(0 Annual Sustaining Member 
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£ All are urged, in their own and in the national interest, to become 


bers and member-firms of the Stock 
Exchange can do their part, with very 
little effort of their own. 

“I urge you (1) to join the League; 
(2) send applications to your cus- 
tomers and friends, accompanied by a 
letter from you urging them to join. 

“The League hopes to have applica- 
tions sent by corporations, banks, and 
life insurance companies, to their 
stockholders, depositors, and _policy- 
holders; and thereby expects to reach 
millions of voters. 

“Here Is Your CHANCE To Do 
SOMETHING FOR AMERICA AS WELL As 
FOR YOURSELVES.” 


League Offices 


Headquarters: 120 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. B. C. Forbes, 
Managing Director; G. Weiner, 
Secretary. 


Detroit, Mich.: 1162 National 
Bank Bldg. Luke C. Leonard, 
Special Representative. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 1500 Walnut 
St. Bldg. Joseph D. Goodman, 
Special Representative. 


Washington, D. C.: Woodward 
i B. A. Javits, General Coun- 
sel. : 


ee 
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() Homeowner 
C1) Small Business Man 
CO) Other Property Owner 











“Freedom from Want” 


. . . one of the Four Free- 
doms of the Atlantic 
Charter. 


In the progress towards freedom 
from want, life insurance stands 
out as a most important contri- 
bution. 

May we help you. 


maintain this freedom 
for your dependents? 














US tracting Noise 
In 2,407 Schools 


.. Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience . . . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CE a _—- 


In Canada: D Sound E ts, Ltd. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION e CHICAGO 
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CARBON COMPANY 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a year end 
dividend of $1.25 per share, payable 
December 10, 1942, to stockholders of 
record November 20, 1942, at 3 P. M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 











CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The year end dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
Payable December 15, 1942, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 25, 1942. Books will not close. 

J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 

















DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR 2° COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 

On November 6, a quarterly dividend of 
one and three-fourths per cent (14%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the above corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable January 1, 
1943, to stockholders of record on the 
books of the Company at the close of 
business December 10, 1942. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 


























THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New York, November 10, 1942. 
DIVIDEND NO. 263 


A dividend of 50 cents a share on the capital stock of 
this company has been declared, payable December 15, 
1942, to stockholders of record at the close of business on 


November 20, 1942. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 








UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

The Board of Directors at a meeting held No- 
vember 12, 1942, declared a dividend for the fourth 
quarter of the year 1942 of $1.00 a share on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, payable December 15, 1942, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 1, 1942. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 


GUPDND © "See 
& ComPANy 

Witmincton, Detraware: November 16, 1942 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12%4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable January 25, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on January 8, 1943; also $1.00 a share, as the 
“year-end” dividend for 1942, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable December 14, 1942, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business’ 

on November 23, 1942. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 

















NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


A dividend of 20¢ per share on the Common stock 
has been declared, payable December 18, 1942, 
to holders of record November 30, 1942. 
GEORGE H. RUTHERFORD 
November 19, 1942 Treasurer 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company 
payable December 18, 1942 to stockholders of 
record at three P.M. on December 1, 1 

A C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


Sick bbeerked Coillbide 
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LauncuHinc of Allied drive through Northwest Africa stimulated highest trading 
volume of year on Nov. 9. It appeared to be the buying climax to which the 
market had been working up in a series of peculiar swings since early September, 
aided perhaps by advance knowledge in some quarters. 


The D-J industrial average made a top just above 118, exceeding our calcu- 
lations by 2 points in wave of enthusiastic buying. Thereafter, the market became 
disconcertingly selective, favoring the “peace” stocks at the expense of the “war” 
stocks. 


Caution is indicated at this stage. If recent pattern of short swings is to be 
maintained, with next move carrying up to 124,'strong support should be met 
around 112-113, and it may be forthcoming. Dipping to 111 would now suggest 
that 109-110 area of July tops might not hold, in which event reaction could 
carry down to 105-107. For long-pull, prospects remain decidedly bullish, and 
short-term setback would strengthen foundation for major upturn.—J. G. Don ey. 





Ralph W. Gallagher has been elect- 
ed chairman of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, and W. E. Pratt 
and Eugene Holman have been elected 
vice-presidents. 

Harry Woodhead, president of Con- 


general sales manager of Sheffield 
Farms Co. 

J. L. Bennett, manager of chemical 
operations, explosives department, of 
the Hercules Powder Co., has been 
elected president of the American In- 

















solidated Aircraft Corp., has been 
elected president of Vultee Aircraft. 

J. Archer Turner, president of the 
Turner Construction Co., has been 
elected a director of Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 

Raycroft Walsh has been elected 
senior vice-president of United Air- 
craft Corp. 

Gilbert H. Williams and MacGregor 
Ormiston have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Federal Advertising 
Agency. 

Charles G. Mortimer Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of General Foods Sales Corp., has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
the Association of National Advertisers. 

H. S. Tethill Jr. has been appointed 


stitute of Chemical Engineers. 

Albert L. Williams has been appoint- 
ed comptroller of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. 

William B. Skelton has béen elected 
president of Central Maine Power Co. 

Dr. Alan Valentine, president of the 
University of Rochester, has been 
elected a director of the Security Trust 
Co. of Rochester. 
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Recommended Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


cerning several stocks included 

in a recently recommended list: 
Avuiep Mitts: Engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of livestock 
feeds; soybean processing, production 
of metal and oil; and operation of a 
distillery. Capital stock, 800,675 
shares; long-term notes, $1,280,000. 
For year ended June 30th last, gross 
sales were $49,000,000; earnings, 
$2.16 per share; dividend $1. Current 
assets, $13,200,000; current liabilities, 
$3,400,00C. At present price, around 
$15, yield is about 7%. Net working 
capital, about $12 per share. Outlook 
for company’s business appears good. 


main is given herewith con- 


ATLANTIC REFINING: Is an_ inte- 
grated unit in the petroleum industry, 
with special emphasis on refining and 
marketing. Principal producing State 
is Texas. Operations have been affected 
by tanker diversion, rationing, etc. 
These conditions may be regarded as 
temporary. Funded debt, $25,000,000; 
preferred stock, 148,000 shares; com- 
mon stock, 2,664,000 shares. Earnings 
last year, $5.01; much less this year. 
Last annual statement, a year ago, 
showed current assets of $63,000,000; 
current liabilities, $19,000,000; gross 
sales $161,000,000. This is a strong 
company, and annually makes heavy 
charges for depreciation and depletion. 
Stock appears excellent for long-pull 
holding. Now around $18. 


CHRYSLER: One of the three largest 
manufacturers of automobiles, and 
also manufactures marine and indus- 
trial engines and _ air-conditioning 
equipment. Has on hand a very large 
amount of war orders. No funded debt 
or preferred stock; 4,351,000 shares 
of common. On June 30th last, current 
assets were $217,000,000; liabilities, 
$86,000,000. Gross sales for 1941, 
$888,000,000. This year’s earnings 
estimated at $5; now paying 75c quar- 
terly. This stock has been previously 
recommended here in the 40’s and 
50’s. It is now in the 60’s. In view 
of the extraordinary post-war outlook 
for. the automobile companies, the 
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purchase of this stock on all reactions 
is again suggested. 


Borc-WaRNER: One of the largest 
manufacturers of automotive parts, 
such as clutches, transmissions, car- 
buretors, universal joints, radiators, 
etc. Also makes household appliances, 
including “Norge” refrigerator. No 
funded debt or preferred stock; com- 
mon stock, 2,337,000 shares. Last year 
earned $4.08 per share and paid $2 
dividend. Last annual statement showed 
current assets of $57,000,000; liabili- 
ties, $26,000,000. First six months of 
this year earnings were $1.71 per 
share, same as 194]. Has large amount 
of direct and indirect war business. 


Post-war outlook excellent. Now 
around $25. 
CoLcaTE-PALMOLIVE: A leading 


manufacturer of well-known products 
for toilet, laundry, household, textile 
and other industrial purposes. Pre- 
ferred stock, 125,000 shares; common 
stock, 1,963,000 shares. Last year’s 
earnings, $3.09; dividend, $1.50. Cur- 
rent assets, $53,000,000; current lia- 
bilities, $15,000,000. Dividend in next 
year not likely to be less than $1. Post- 
war outlook good. At present price 
around 16-17 yield is attractive. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES: Second- 
largest manufacturer of high-grade re- 
fractory material. Its products are used 
on blast furnaces and stove work, open- 
hearth furnaces, beehive and by-prod- 
ucts, coke ovens, glass works, lime 
and cement kilns, copper refining and 
smelting furnaces, gas works, etc.— 
and wherever a material with intense 
heat resisting properties is required. 
Funded debt, $2,800,000; common 
stock, 470,000 shares. On June 30, 
1942, current assets were $8,800,000; 
current liabilities, $2,100,000. 1941 
earnings were $3.03, and dividend 
$1.40. Now paying at rate of $1 an- 
nually. This stock represents a sound 
enterprise, and the yield on the stock, 
now around 16, is good. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











Build Morale— 
Give Your Men 


This 


Revised after Pearl Harbor! 
handy, self-cover, pocket size volume 
supplies your men with just the tonic 
they need right now to spur produc- 
tion. Every line will brace them up— 
help them to “give” their best. 


The subjects: You... AMBITION... 


CourRAGE .. . INITIATIVE . . . SUCCESS 
. . . PERSONALITY . . . HONESTY... 
HEALTH . .. ENTHUSIASM... STICK! 


Order a copy TODAY for every 
member of your production “team” at 
these special quantity prices: 


3 tp BO CO is cess 25¢ each 
ES OU. GeO aren ccccsw ses 23¢ each 
Ob GP Bee GH gos. cccceccs 21¢ each 

ROR Ge Bae GWM. <6 once ccc pecce 18¢ each 
251 to 500 copies ............. 15¢ each 
501 or more copies...-...... 12¢ each 
Return coupon AT ONCE. 

Your men NEED these 


inspiring messages NOW. 
'SSSSRSRSRRRSRSRRESSSESSSRSSESESSEESESESESESESEEEEEEe 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Send copies of “SELF HELPS” by B. C. 
FORBES at the prices listed. Enclosed is re- 


mittance of $ » payment in full. (On N. Y. C. 
orders add 1%.) Charge orders accepted from 
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War Orders 
for Everybody 


(Continued from page 13) 


plant centers, thus creating serious 
housing problems. Back in Washing- 
ton this year, Jack Tolan learned that 
the WPB had successfully organized 
pools in medium-sized cities, but had 
not yet scratched the small towns. 

“If you’d organize the little towns, 
you wouldn’t have to build so many 
defense plants,” insisted Tolan. 

“If you know so much about it, why 
don’t you go out and do it?” barked 
a WPB official. 

“T will, if you'll let me go to Cali- 
fornia where I know the towns,” re- 
plied Tolan. Following his graduation 
from. St. Mary’s College, he had 
worked on the Pacific Coast for a na- 
tional manufacturer, then gone to 
Washington to study law at George- 
town University. 

Arriving in the San Francisco WPB 
offices on January 7 with a letter say- 
ing he had an idea to try out, Tolan 
was given the green light by Col. 
Frank M. Smith, Regional Director. 
WPB engineers were instructed to di- 
vert “any plant too little to handle a 
contract alone” to Tolan, who scoured 
the towns in his area, surveying their 
production facilities. 


TOLAN'S “PUDDLE” 


The Lodi production pool is the 
smallest Tolan has organized. He calls 
it his “puddle.” His first pool was in 
Stockton, a manufacturing city with 
54,000 population. Several plants there 
were already handling Army and Navy 
contracts. Others, with excellent equip- 
ment, were unable to get contracts, and 
as priorities shut off supplies for civil- 
ian manufacture they faced complete 
shutdown. The skilled craftsmen they 
had trained looked toward the ship- 
yards. 

When R. E. Fraser, an expert fur- 
nace maker, outlined the predicament 
of the town’s small manufacturers, To- 
lan was ready with the answer. It was 
Stockton Co-ordinated Manufacturers, 
Inc., a pool organized as a non-profit 
corporation, authorized to make bids, 
purchase materials, and divide work 
among its members, who get the prof- 
its. The pool had 20 members, employ 
ing 580 craftsmen. Its shops now turn 
out incendiary bomb components, 
wooden truck bodies for the Army, 
sections of tank landing ships, winches. 
Some of them are working three shifts. 


One day Charles S. Hutson, a re- 
tired lithographer of Santa Cruz, in- 
formed Tolan that in the four major 
towns on Monterey Bay 2,000 homes 
were empty and hundreds of valuable 
machines in shops were idle. At his 
own expense Hutson had gone to 
Washington to seek war work, but had 
come back empty-handed. “Call your 
people together,” suggested Tolan. 
“We'll sell them the pool idea.” 

Sixty-five small employers with 
shops in Santa Cruz, Monterey, Salinas 
and Watsonville met and organized the 
Monterey Bay Industries, Inc. Before 
long, the 32 partners who joined the 
pool had 550 men working on sections 
of landing barges and invasion boats 
for assembly at San Francisco Bay 
shipyards, on water-tight submarine 
doors for the Navy, pontoons for the 
Army, equipment for converting sta- 
tion wagons into emergency ambu- 
lances for the Red Cross. 

Nearly every shop brought into war 
production by a pool was one that 
otherwise faced shutdown for lack of 





TUBELESS TIRE 


An Oklahoma man claims to have de- 
veloped a practical, tubeless auto tire 
by the simple expedient of removing 
the tube and inflating the tire itself. 

It is as easy as that, says John B. 
McGay, the man with the idea. All you 
do is insert a truck-tire valve in the 
valve stem hole, take out the tubes. 
blow up the tires and drive off. The 
tire seals itself just as securely on the 
rim without a tube as with one. 

McGay drove all the way from Okla- 
homa to Chicago that way—without a 
single tube. He had one puncture on 
the way, when he picked up a nail, but 
the tire didn’t even go all the way 
down. 

Theoretically, McGay’s tubeless tire 
is impractical and impossible, and he 
was told just that by the War Produc- 
tion Board and other government ex- 
perts. “It can’t be done,” they said. 
McGay didn’t believe them. “If I 
hadn’t been so ignorant I wouldn’t 
have been able to do it,” he says. 

McGay has driven over 6,000 miles 
on his tubeless tires. He claims any 
car having drop center rims (the usual 
type on more recent models) can use 
his idea. He has suggested a plan 
whereby every motorist would turn in 
all his tubes to the Government for a 
certificate to buy one tire for each tube. 








materials. In Fresno—hard hit as Sap 
Francisco and Los Angeles drained 
their skilled workmen from foundries 
long famous for castings, and machine 
shops renowned for pumps and pre. 
cision work—Central California War 
Industries, Inc., soon had 338 men 
back, at their forms and lathes in 25 
small plants. Fresno is now maki 
castings for Mare Island Navy Yard, 
barge sections for shipyards, bronze 
propellers and hoists for ships. 


PARTNERSHIP BASIS 


In Bakersfield a pool of shops that 
once serviced the machinery of the oil 
fields is tooled up to make gun barrels 
and landing barge sections. The San 
José pool landed two Army contracts 
for gun carriages. 

Tolan’s 17 pools have landed con- 
tracts aggregating $24,000,000. This 
figure represents less than half the to- 
tal work handled by pool members, 
because many of them, having proved 
to government procurement agents 
what their little shops could do, have 
now been given primary contracts. 
Some members have become “mother 
hens,” sub-contracting work to other 
small firms. All jobs are taken on a 
partnership basis. The pool bids for 
the job, buys the material, bolsters the 
credit of members, guarantees on-time 
delivery. Each employer undertakes as 
much of the contract as he can handle, 
and shares proportionately in the earn- 
ings. 

Now, because of his outstanding 
work, he is WPB contract specialist for 
six western states. Enthusiastic over 
the possibilities of mobilizing small- 
town production, the Small Plants Di- 
vision of WPB is organizing “the 
sticks” all over the country. Already 
there are 99 pools in operation, with 
over 2,100 members, producing mate- 
rials to win the war. 

“We're getting deliveries from these 
pools in months less time than it would 
take to turn out relatively small orders 
in overloaded large plants,” declared 
Tolan. “For instance, one of our gar- 
ment-makers’ pools just delivered an 
order of mattress covers four months 
ahead of schedule, and are now start- 
ing on nurses’ uniforms. Every small- 
town production pool you bring.in is 
just that much production we wouldn’t 
otherwise have. There are 700,000 ma- 
chine tools scattered over the country 
in small shops, and skilled men who 
know what each tool will do. In put- 
ting a few thousand of them back to 
work we’ve just scratched the surface.” 


FORBES 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


LTIMATELY there can be no 
3 bees for self unless it is 
vouchsafed for others; there can 
be no security where there is fear, and 
a democratic society presupposes con- 
fidence and candor in the relations of 
men with one another and eager col- 
laboration for the larger ends of life 
instead of the pursuit of petty, selfish 
or vainglorious aims. 
—FELIX FRANKFURTER. 


To make one’s own estate concentric 
with the public estate is to realize the 
conception of the church, the concep- 
tion of the university, the conception 
of an essential democracy, and the 
conception of a business system that 
will really work. —FERGUSON. 


Most of the shadows of this life are 
caused by standing in our own sun- 
shine. —BEECHER. 


Tact will keep you mindful of the 
rights of others; it will develop your 
patience and sympathy; it will make 
people feel at home with you; it will 
attract to you many friends; it will 
give moral tone to your every-day ac- 
tions; it will make you a superior man 
among men; and it will make you uni- 
formly considerate toward others, 
whether they be above or below you 
in the human scale. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Government at best is but a neces- 
sary evil, at worst an intolerable one. 
—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Treat men as pawns and you shall 
become one; treat men as kings and 
you shall lead them. 

—THE FREIGHTWAYsS FREIGHTER. 


Surviving the accretions of twenty 
centuries, the life and immortality 
brought to light by the gospel of Christ 
remain the earnest desire of the best 
portion of the race. 

—Dr. WiLtiaM Oster. 
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There are rules to luck, for to the 
wise not all is accident. Try, therefore, 
to help luck along. Some are satisfied 
to stand politely before the portals of 
Fortune and to await her bidding; bet- 
ter those who push forward, and who 
employ their enterprise, who on the 
wings of their worth and valor seek 
to embrace luck and effectively to gain 
her favor. And yet, properly seasoned, 
there is no other way to her but that 
of virtue and attentiveness; for none 
has more good luck, or more bad luck, 
than he has wisdom, or unwisdom. 


~ —GRACIAN. 


It is better to go down on the great 
seas which human hearts were made 
to sail than to rot at the wharves in 
ignoble anchorage. 


—HAaMILTON MABIE. 


Doubt of any kind can be ended by 
action only. —CARLYLE. 


Did you ever stop to consider how 
much better it is to look ahead and 
prepare than to look back and regret? 


—IMPRESSIONS. 


It is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion; it is easy in soli- 
tude to live after our own; but the 
great man is he who, in the midst of 
the crowd, keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the serenity of solitude. 


—EMERSON. 





A TEXT 


Let every man be swift to 
hear, slow to speak, slow to 
wrath.—James 1:19. 


Sent in by A. P. Tell, Akron, 
Ohio. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 














A man is simple when his chief care 
is the wish to be what he ought to be; 
that is, honestly and naturally human, 
We may compare existence to raw ma- 
terial. What it is matters less than 
what is made of it, as the value of 
work of art lies in the flowering of a 
workman’s skill. True life is possible 
in social conditions the most diverse, 
and with natural gifts the most un. 
equal. It is not fortune or personal ad- 
vantage, but our turning them to ac. 
count, that constitutes the value of life, 
Fame adds no more than does length 
of days; quality is the thing. 

—CHARLES WAGNER. 


Keep your heart up and you'll do. 
—STEVENSON, 


When thou wishest to give thyself 
delight, think of the excellencies of 
those who live with thee. 

—Marcus AURELIUs, 


Reflection is the mother of genius. 
—W. C. Brann. 


Killing time is murder of opportun- 
ity. —Tue Unirep SHIELD. 


There must be profits, dividends, 
graded wages and salaries, bonuses 
and pensions. Without these there is 
no energy, no efficiency, no ambition, 
no self-development. Fancy a football 
game without goals. 

—HEersert N. Casson. 


There is work that is work and there 
is play that is play; there is play that 
is work and work that is play. And in 
only one of these lies happiness. 

—GELETT Burcess. 


No man regrets the flight of time 
like the one who fails to improve it. 
—ELBert Hupparb. 


They never taste who always drink; 
They always talk who never think. 
—Prior. 


Most men, like plants, possess hid- 
den qualities which chance discovers. 
—RocHEFOUCAULD. 


Solitude is as needful to the imagi- 
nation as society is wholesome for the 
character. —James RussELL LowELt. 


+ 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 











COMMUNICATIONS 


...direcling arm of combat 


This battle drawing was prepared with 
the aid of Army and Navy authorities. 





N modern battle, our fighting units may be many miles 
apart. Yet every unit, every movement, is closely knit into 
the whole scheme of combat —through communications. 


Today much of this equipment is made by Western Electric, 





for 60 years manufacturer for the Bell System. 


Here are some examples of communications in action. 


I Field H.Q. guides the action through 
field telephones, teletypewriters, 
switchboards,wire,cable,radio. Back of 
it is G. H. Q., directing the larger strat- 
egy ...also through electrical commu- 
nications. The Signal Corps supplies 
and maintains all of this equipment. 


2 Air commander radios his squad- 
ron to bomb enemy beyond river. 


3B On these transports, the command 
rings out over battle announcing sys- 
tem, “Away landing force!” 


4& Swift PT boats get orders flashed 


by radio to torpedo enemy cruiser. 


5 From observation post goes the tele- 
phone message to artillery, “Last of 
enemy tanks about to withdraw across 
bridge ...” 


G Artillery officer telephones in 
reply, “Battery will lay a 5 minute 
concentration on bridge.” 


7 Tanks, followed by troops in per- 
sonnel carriers, speed toward right on 
a wide end-run to flank the enemy. 
They get their orders and keepin con- 
tact—by radio. 
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Tether o£ RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


SS WASHINGTON, the Father of 
his Country, was also the Father of 
River Transportation. In the six dark 
years of disunion between the close of 
the Revolutionary War and the signing 
of the Constitution, it was Washington 
who conceived the idea that permanent 
political union could only exist between 


states trading with each other. 


The Port of New Orleans, which con- 
trolled the Mississippi System, was in 
Spanish hands. The St. Lawrence, which 
served the North and West was British. 
Washington saw that without effective 
Inland River Transportation our 
trade would be largely with foreign 
Nations and the Union for 
which we had fought would be 


an empty dream. 





In 1784 he personally explored and 
laid out a navigable waterway across the 
Allegheny Mountains from the Poto- 
mac to the Ohio. In 1785 the develop- 
ment of this and other important inland 


waterways was begun. 


Ever since that time River Transpor- 
tation has played an increasingly im- 
portant role in the development of our 
country. In step with our commercial 
and industrial growth, the facilities for 
efficient River Transportation have been 
expanded and improved. Today more 
than 100,000,000 tons of freight per year 
is handled on the Mississippi River 
System. Today the Nation is united as 
never before and to this unity River 
Transportation has contributed much. 


Washington, as usual, was right. 





AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














